THE REMAKING OF BELGIUM 


Little as it is realized, this process is actually going on. Drawing bu William Francis Brangwyn (See page 210) 
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The GIST of IT— 


T HE butcher, the baker, the battleship- 
maker may each have his say before the — 


Congress which foregathers next month. 
But amidst the din of arguing preparedness 
strong voices will be needed to get in a 
word edgewise for vocational education of 
the butcher’s boy or any other form of so- 
cial legislation. Page 218. 


NEW YORK may be a great city and San 


Francisco a greater—ask any native 


son—but for bringing up children, Win- 
field is the best town in Kansas. Page 203. 


FINE, unselfish meaning has been put 
into caveat emptor by the Consumers” 
League. Some of the achievements of its 
twenty-five years of service and of those 
who have worked through it to build safety 


walls around working women and children. _ 


Page 212. * 


RYING to swim with the wets and walk — 


with the drys, the mayor of Chicago 
needs the big jumping-muscles common to: 
amphibians. Page 197. 


NE of America’s great has passed om 
into the beyond. To the breaking of 
the bonds that lay about the spirits of his 
people rather than those that tied their 
feet, Booker T. Washington gave his life. 
An appreciation of his unshackled and un- 
shackling purpose by a social worker and 
southerner. Page 220. 


HAT’S sauce for the city Department 
of Public Charities is sauce for the 
state Board of Charities. Page 200. 


JN THREE short years community Christ- 

mas trees have grown in twinkling fel- 
lowship all over America and have crossed 
to France where artillerymen and village 
folk lighted one within earshot of the can- 
non. Page 205. 


HERE’S no use holding a get-together 

dinner for militarism and pacifism, for 
their differences are irreconcilable. Page 
222. 


CANNOT idle, misdirected men be some- 

how sorted and started for their des- 
tination as are misdirected letters in the 
Dead Letter Office? Indeed they can, an- 
swers Mr. Whiting, and puts forward a 
plan based on his experience with 1,600 men 
every night last winter in New York’s Mu- 
nicipal Lodging-house. Page 208. 


HE movement for birth control has got- 
ten on the stage in a play of such un- 
relieved gloom as to make Greek tragedy 
seem frolicsome by comparison. Page 199. 


[X Massachusetts cities voted 4 to 1 to in- 
struct their representatives to work for 
public old-age pensions. Page 197. 


UNDER the snow-covered Adirondacks 

where he was sent to die forty years 
ago, Dr. Trudeau has at last been laid to 
rest. He it was, more than any other man, 
who established the open-air treatment for 
tuberculosis which has cured thousands. 


\ 


| 
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STRONG VOTE 


INTEREST IN the question of old- 
age pensions marked the attitude of the 
voters in the six cities and towns where 
it appeared on the ballot at the recent 
Massachusetts state election. 

The question was whether the legis- 
lative representatives of these communi+ 
ties should be instructed to support an 
old-age pension measure. The answer 
was a vigorous affirmative in all six, 
practically four voting for it to every 
one against it. 

More than 80 per cent of the voters 
were either for or against the establish- 
ment of the system, the percentage vot- 
ing on pensions being as follows: Cam- 
bridge 81 per cent, Brockton 87, Law- 
rence 79, Methuen 75, Abington 77 and 


()'stros PENSIONS POLL A 


Whitman 83. 


John P. Meade, of the Massachusetts 
branch of the American Federation of 
Labor, says: 

“T have no doubt that the coming leg- 
islature will be asked to perfect a plan 
for the taxation of intangible property 
which at least will furnish a substantial 
fund for the payment of old-age pen- 
sions. I personally believe in conditions 
of eligibility for pensions which will 
exclude the thriftless, worthless per- 
sons of criminal tendencies and the giv- 
ing of pensions only to that type of citi- 
zen, who manifests his interest in 


“American citizenship by obedience to 


our laws and who by his industry con- 
tributes to the development and pros- 
perity of the state.” 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce is 
on record as recommending against any 
extension of non-contributory pensions. 
The chairman of the chamber’s Commit- 
tee on Pensions, E. R. Anderson, in a 
recent address summed up his position 
thus: 

“The establishment by the state of a 
non-contributory old-age pension sys- 
tem would constitute the assumption by 
the state of a responsibility that prop- 
erly belongs to the individual, would 
discourage thrift) and industry, and 
would impose an intolerable expense on 
the people. Were Massachusetts to start 
such a system, aged indigent persons 
from other states would be attracted 
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here to establish residence and qualify 
for pension relief. The tax burden 
would be so great as to drive property 
out of the state.” 

The Chamber of Commerce committee 
reports as follows: 


“According to a specific proposal re- 
cently made in Massachusetts by the ad- 
vocates of the above plan, every man 
and woman who has lived in the state 
at least fifteen years, regardless of his 
or her employment, would receive an 
annual pension, upon reaching sixty-five 
years of age, of $30 a month, in case 
they live singly, and of $20 a month 
each in case they are living together as 
man and wife. 

“There are approximately 200,000 peo- 
ple in Massachusetts over sixty-five 
years of age at the present time. In 
England when a similar pension plan 
was established, 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation over sixty-five years of age quali- 
fied to receive pensions. If a similar 
percentage were to obtain pensions here, 
it would mean that 140,000 people would 
receive pensions, which would mean the 
expenditure of approximately $5,000,000 
a year from the public funds. Based on 
the present assessed valuation of the 
state, both real and personal, of $9,000,- 
000,000, this would mean an increase of 
approximately $6 a thousand in the local 
tax rate.” 


Times 


Plaschke in the Lowisville 


ANOTHER ADVOCATE OF PREPAREDNESS, 
A BIT OF FOWL PLAY JUST BEFORE 
THANKSGIVING 
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OMPLICATIONS OF CHICAGO’S 
DRY-WET ISSUE 


Cuicaco’s dry-wet issue over 
the Sunday-closing law, the sudden 
springing of which was reported in THE 
Survey for October 23, is complicating 
both the political and administrative sit- 
uation seriously. Although the law has 
thus far been enforced effectively, with 
little infraction and few arrests, the 
breach made by the mayor’s broken 
pledges to each side has re-aligned his 
opponents on this and other issues in a 
formidable way. 

The Anti-Saloon League is aroused by 
the states attorney’s effort to punish its 
leader for contempt of court on the 
charge that he attempted to influence the 
grand jury to indict the mayor for not 
enforcing the Sunday-closing law during 
the first six months of his administra- 
tion. This action is thought to be in- 
tended to punish the man who is admit- 
ted to have forced the mayor to order 
the enforcement of the law. By contrast, 
the federal grand jury was charged the 
same week to keep its “door open to 
any citizen who may have complaints to 
make, or may wish to give you informa- 
tion concerning crime.” 

In the other camp not only the liquor 
trade and the trade unions involved in 
it, but also the “personal liberty” forces 
lined up more closely together than ever. 
Some 900 societies, with 200,000 men 
and 50,000 women members, are the con- 
stituency of the United Societies for Lo- 
cal Self-Government. These constituent 
organizations are athletic, singing, ben-- 
efit, social and national societies com- 
posed almost entirely of citizens of for-- 
eign birth or parentage. 

The demonstration of these organiza-. 
tions, responding to the challenge of the. 
dry parade, was one of the most impres-~ 
sive outpourings of the people that Chi- 
cago has ever witnessed in a line of 
march or in the throngs witnessing the 
procession. The count of the marchers 
and persons in vehicles varied from 41,- 
386 to 44,155, while the crowds along 
the line of march were estimated to 
include between half and three-quarters 
of a million people. The parade dwarfed 
the dry procession, which did not mar- 
shal quite 10,000 persons. 


197 


DR. THEODORE B. SACHS 
Reappointed chairman Board of Ad- 


ministration, Chicago Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium 


If, as is charged, the United Societies, 
as well as this demonstration of theirs, 
was financed by the liquor traders and 
manufacturers, every reference to the 
trade or its patrons was carefully elimi- 


nated. On no banner, float or decorated 
truck did “saloon,” “brewery,” or “drink” 
appear. “Booze” floated over a small 


boy’s three-wheeled auto in a motto read- 
ing “Down with booze, but give us per- 
sonal liberty.” 

Among the many other legends borne 
by people of more than a score of dif- 
ferent nationalities were these: 


“Bad laws are the worst sort of ty- 
ranny.” 

“Tf all the fool laws were enforced half 
the city’s population would be in jail.” 

“Foolish laws breed disrespect for all 
law.” 

“God put the sun in Sunday.” 

“Why pick on Sunday, the working- 
man’s holiday ?” 

“We want Sunday to enjoy liberty.” 

“Morality is not created by law.” 


“Virtue comes not from the penal 
code.” 
“Human liberty was purchased too 


dearly to be cheaply bartered.” 

“Tt is less difficult to surrender liberty 
than to acquire it.” 

“Normal men and women object to 
being classed with weaklings, defectives 
and derelicts.” 

“Observe the will of the people.” 

No sign or word against the enforce- 
ment of law, or against the mayor and 
police for enforcing it, reached the eye 
or ear of the onlooker. Both the parad- 
ers and the spectators were very orderly 
and comparatively few arrests were 
made for drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct. 

All this betokens the decision of the 
wet and personal liberty forces to con- 
form to such law enforcement as may 
be continued, to fight in the legislature 
for the repeal of sumptuary laws and to 
vote for the defeat of foes and the elec- 
tion of friends. 

The City Council becomes the arena, 
where for two years until the legislature 
meets, must be fought out the issues be- 
tween the mayor’s partisan and patron- 
age forces and those lined up against 


him for very diverse reasons, yet allied 
by a common determination. Commit- 
tees of the Council have already taken 
up inquiries concerning the threat of the 
administration to punish city employes, 
and others having dealings with it, who 
were discovered parading by the city at- 
torney’s “spotters”; concerning also dis- 
charges and appointments penalizing or 
rewarding hostile or friendly aldermen. 


The main issue between the mayor 
and the aldermen is over the City Coun- 
cil’s right, hitherto undisputed, to ob- 
tain its own expert advice in making up 
the city budget and to investigate muni- 
cipal departments with reference to 
their expenditures of appropriations. 
The administration through the mayor 
and department heads now deny this 
right and refuse to obey the summons 


of the Council committees to appear be- + 


fore them. This is declared to be “revo- 
lutionary” by the ablest and some of the 
most conservative aldermen, who are 
supported by a large majority of their 
colleagues in resisting this aggression of 
the mayor upon the Council’s preroga- 
tives. 

The first test of strength, however, 
came upon another of the many issues 
which the best aldermen previously had 
taken with the mayor. They had claimed 
the right to deliberate and discriminate in 
confirming nominations to important of- 
fices. The first nominations to be made 
were those of members of the Board of 
Education. Four of the seven nominees 
failed to be confirmed, two of them be- 
cause they had been involved in sectarian 
issues, one because of his opposition to 
the Teachers’ Federation, and the other 
because of his own insistence that his 
nomination be withdrawn. 

These first adverse votes were so large 
as to lead immediately to a still more 
formidable coalition, when an ordinance 
for a board of standards and apportion- 
ment came within two votes of gaining 
the two-thirds majority required to pass 
it over the mayor’s veto. The Civil 
Service Reform Association is also wag 
ing its war against the administration’s 
Civil Service Commission, demanding of 
the mayor and urging before a Council 
committee the dismissal of the commis- 
sioners for malfeasance in office in vio- 
lating the merit law as specified in THE 
Survey for September 25, 1915. 


There are some signs that these re- 
verses have taken effect both for better 
and worse. After holding up for three 
months the reappointment of Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Sachs as chairman of the Board 
of Administration of the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, which is the 
outgrowth chiefly of his initiative and 
unpaid services, the mayor yielded to the 
storm of protest and pressure and re- 
nominated him. It is noteworthy that 
Dr. Sachs’ nomination was confirmed 
without a single vote being registered 
against him, at the very session of the 
Council when the mayor’s other nomina- 
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ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


Who has announced she will not ac- 
cept again the superintendency of 
the Chicago public schools 


tions were challenged or overthrown. 


At the annual municipal dinner regu-_ i | 
larly given by the Association of Com- , 


merce to the mayor, his cabinet and the 
City Council, Mayor Thompson’s plea ~ 
for co-operation betokened some sense 
of the need of it, but it had been pre- 


ceded by the appointment of a corpora-~ 


tion counsel, whose selection is widely 
and bitterly resented because of his con- 
nection with certain corporate interests 
professionally, and with the state sen- 


ate’s interference with the issue over the | 


public schools. 

Meanwhile Ella Flagg Young has 
announced her determination neither to 
seek nor accept reappointment as su- 
perintendent of schools at the expira-_ 
tion of her term of office on December 
1. Testimonial occasions held 


ber. 


PLOYMENT 


A rroren STUDY OF UNEM- 


THE APPOINTMENT of the Illinois 


State Commission on 


in her®. 
honor will culminate in a great public | 
demonstration the first week in Decem- ~ 


Unemployment ~ 


completes the initiative given by the leg- — 


islature and carried out by Governor 
Dunne for a new grapple with the prob- 


lem that at last is being recognized as — 
big enough and chronic enough to de- | 


mand solution not only at the hands of 
the state but of the nation. 
resolution authorizing the appointment 
of this commission gave it power “to in- 
vestigate the subject of unemployment in 
Illinois, together with the causes leading 
thereto, and the effect of such idleness 
upon the commonwealth and its citizens.” 

In appointing its nine members the 
governor included five whom he had al-’ 
ready selected to serve on_the general 
advisory board of the state employment 
offices [see THE Survey for September 
25, page 569]. As now organized the 
Commission on Unemployment consists 
of John H. Walker, chairman, Mrs. 
Raymond Robins and John Fitzpatrick 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor rep- 
resenting employes; J. Wallace Dunnan, 
secretary, editor and publisher at Pax- 
ton; Oscar Gi Mayer and A. H. R. At- 


The joint — 


vood of Chicago, representing employ- 
rs; John E. Williams, Streator; R. H. 
mith, Toledo, and Graham Taynor, 
hicago, representing the public. 

The reports of former commissions 
ppointed by the City Council of Chi- 
ago, as well as the United States gov- 
tnment statistics dealing with condi- 
ions in that city, cover the general in- 
uiry regarding the extent of unemploy- 
ient and the general aspects of the prob- 
em it presents to the public, so that this 
ommission is free to deal with the pos- 
ible legislative and administrative re- 
ources enabling the state to cope more 
ffectively with recurring emergencies. 

Although the $5,000 appropriated for 
he use of the commission is entirely in- 
idequate to conduct a state-wide inves- 
igation, yet the commission is such that 
t may be expected to make valuable con- 
ributions toward public measures to take 
ip the slack in private employment. 


LEA FOR BIRTH CONTROL ON 
THE STAGE 


AN INVITED audience of physi- 
cians, ministers, university instructors, 
social workers and others witnessed at 
the Maxine Elliott Theater, New York 
city, the first performance of The Un- 
born, a three-act play written by Beulah 
Poynter to show the evils of reproduc- 


tion without regard to heredity and cir- _ 


cumstance. 

The production of the play was part 
of the effort of the Medical Review of 
Reviews, under whose auspices it was 
staged, to arouse discussion of the sub- 
ject of birth control. For some time the 
Review has been interested in amending 
the law that inflicts five years’ imprison- 
ment and a $5,000 fine on any physician 
who tells a patient how to prevent con- 
ception. 

Dramatic critics of the New York 
newspapers handled the play gingerly 
but agreed in finding it so tragic and 
gloomy as not to promise a successful 
run. In this it differs from the Review's 
first offering in sociological drama, 
Brieux’s Damaged Goods. 

In a statement on the program of The 
Unborn,: the Review quotes approvingly 
Havelock Ellis’ remark that “society 
should hold in its hands not only the 
Key of Death but also the Key of Life.” 
“Woman’s place in the world,” continues 
the statement, “has advanced sufficiently 
to permit her keen intelligence and 
natural instincts to be the sole guides of 
the necessity for offspring.” 


In the first act the audience is intro- 
duced to a young couple just returned 
from their honeymoon. The husband 
reveals his desire for a son and the wife 
her half-terrified but determined inten- 
tion not to bear children. 

Just before the act closes she dis- 
covers that she is already pregnant and 
makes a secret appointment to see a 
doctor who, because he loves her, has 
premised.‘o do anything for her she may 
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ask. The doctor failed on this occasion, 
however, for at the opening of the 
second act, twenty years later, we learn 
that the couple have a grown son, a 
nervous, weak, dreamy chap. The 
father’s mounting suspicion that the lad 
dissipates and that the mother is making 
a mollycoddle of him finds bitter utter- 
ance, while the mother, fearful that on 
her boy has been visited the taint of 
her own heredity, seeks to explain his 
weaknesses as due to temporary “nerv- 
ousness.” While the two are discussing 
him, the son comes down and demands 
to know why he is not like other boys. 


Presently, while the sor! is again out 
of the room, his fiancé comes in, hav- 
ing unexpectedly returned from college. 
The boy, hearing her voice, rushes into 
the room with arms outstretched, and 
just as he is about to embrace her falls 
in an epileptic convulsion, the first he 
has had since childhood. The whole 
family is stunned. Only the mother had 
suspected the real nature of the boy’s 
trouble. 

In the third act, which takes place a 
few hours later, we see her bitter regret 
that she has brought into the world a 
degenerate son who has no affection for 
her, and her reproach to the doctor who 
refused to help her remain childless. 
This doctor happens to be the uncle of 
the boy’s fiancé, and he now refuses to 
allow their marriage to take place. The 
mother fights for the boy, insisting that 
his happiness be not sacrificed for the 
sins of others, but that he be allowed a 
childless marriage. The girl, who is a 
direct contrast to the youth in strength 
of body and mind, announces that they 


Kirby in New York World 


must not marry. 

After apparently miustering strength 
enough to face the future, the youth 
weakens and while the others are out of 
the room pleads with the girl to marry 
him in spite of everything. Gradually 
growing frantic, he tries to choke her, 
murmuring of love as he does it. She is 
rescued by the father, who rushes into 
the room and pulls the boy away. 


The lad’s frenzy has gone too far, 
however, and, in the presence of the 
whole family and the doctor, he strug- 
gles from his father’s grasp, draws a re- 
volver from his pocket and shoots the 
girl. Rushing upstairs he pauses on the 
top step and puts the revolver to his own 
head. As his body rolls slowly down 
and the curtain falls, the mother, staring 
and insane, calls sweetly, “Mother, is 
Lennie sleeping as he should?” 


“With this performance of The Un- 
born,” explains the statement on the 
program already referred to, “we are 
again using what seems to us the most 
powerful means for pushing our propa- 
ganda of enlightenment. And if our 
dramatic presentations result in no more 
than a dignified setting forth of the 
questions involved, and brings the prob- 
lem from an unassailable position in the 
dark to a place where it may be properly 
dealt with, our purpose will be achieved.” 

The committee for the production of 
the play consisted of Frederick H. Robin- 
son, Mrs. O. P. H. Belmont, John Bur- 
roughs, Elbert H. Gary, Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, 
James Speyer, Princess Troubetzkoy, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Henry Morgen- 
thau and Paul Bern. 


GOING TO SEA 


OINTING THE OTHER END OF 
THE CHARITIES PROBE 


THE LATEST job of investigation 
among the public charitable bodies of 
New York state turns right about face 
on last winter’s probing of the city and 
summons the State Board of Charities 
to the anxious seat. 

Governor Whitman has appointed 
Charles H. Strong, formerly president of 
the New York City Club, a special com- 
missioner to conduct an inquiry into the 
administration of the board and of the 
other bodies which have responsibility 
for the state’s wards—the office of the 
fiscal supervisor of state charities, the 
Sites, Buildings and Grounds Commis- 
sion, the Building Improvement Com- 
mission and the Salary Classification 
Commission of State Institutions. 

The investigation is reported from AI- 
bany to have been ordered on receipt by 
the governor of a request for it by John 
A. Kingsbury, commissioner: of public 
charities in New York city, forwarded 
by George McAneny, acting as head of 
the city administration during Mayor 
Mitchel’s illness. 

It was Mr. Kingsbury and his depart- 
ment that the State Board of Charities 
investigated at length last, winter. Com- 
ing on the heels of a prolonged inves- 
tigation by the State Civil Service Com- 
mission, this second probing was charac- 
terized by Edward T. Devine in THE 
Survey for May 1 as “baiting the De- 
partment of Public Charities.” 

In transmitting his annual report to 
Mayor Mitchel, Mr. Kingsbury wrote, 
among others, the following paragraphs 
which were put in the governor’s hands: 
“We found that the conditions in some 
of these institutions bearing the certifi- 
cate of approval of the State Board of 
Charities were such as to be little less 
than a public scandal and disgrace. The 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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agents of the board, presumably without 
the full knowledge of all the members 
of that body, had apparently gone 
through their inspection of those institu- 
tions with both eyes closed or with one 
auspicious and one drooping eye. 


“Naturally when we found on the cer- 
tified lists of the state board, institutions 
in which the beds were alive with ver- 
min, in which the heads of boys and girls 
were itching with uncleanliness, in which 
antiquated methods of punishment pre- 
vailed and in which the children were 
disgracefully overworked and underfed, 
we found it necessary to decline to com- 
mit children to those institutions and to 
decline to accept as reliable the official 
reports of the State Board of Charities. 

“Tt is obvious that it should not be 
necessary for the city to duplicate in ex- 
pense and effort the work intended to be 
performed by an already existing public 
agency. The conditions which make 
necessary this wasteful duplication of 
effort, it seems to us, would warrant a 
special inquiry of this branch of the 
state government by the governor or by 
the state legislature.” 


The governor’s’ announcement came 
out during the closing session of the 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections and was given dramatic setting 
from the floor. William J. Doherty, Mr. 
Kingsbury’s deputy who has made sting- 
ing reports on children’s institutions 
[see THe Survey for January 2] called 
on the members to forego the discussion 
of ideals and put their shoulder to the 
reform of such conditions as Mr. Kings- 
bury’s letter described. Robert W. Heb- 
berd, for many years secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, said that he 
and the state board welcomed the in- 
vestigation. 

This will be the first of the epidemic 
of investigations to be conducted by an 
outsider rather than by a more or less 
competing public body. 
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HE EXECUTION OF THE I. W. 
W. PORT d 


THE CASE OF Joseph Hillstrom, © 
who was executed by shooting in Salt 


Lake City, November 19, has attracted” 
wide attention because of the efforts to 
secure his pardon or a commutation of 
his sentence. 


listed the co-operation not only of prac- 


tically the entire labor movement in 


America, but that of the Swedish min- 


ister to the United States and of Presi-~ 
dent Wilson, who intervened twice, the © 
first time with success, to secure a re- 


consideration of the case by the Utah 
Board of Pardons. : 
Hillstrom was convicted of the mur- 


der of J. G. Morrison of Salt Lake : 
The evi-/ 


City on January 10, 1914. 
dence, which was entirely circumstantial 
indicated that the assailant of Morrison 
during a shooting affray in which both 


Morrison and his son were killed, had — 


Actively carried on by a7 
group representing the Industrial Work-~ 
ers of the World, these efforts finally en- | 


he 


» 


a: 


| 


7 


received a bullet wound of some sort. — 


Late that night Hillstrom called at a 
doctor’s office with a bullet wound in his 
chest. After receiving treatment he 
asked that nothing be said about the mat- 


ter and declared that he had been shot | 
in an affair about a woman. 
planation of his wound was the only one ~ 


he ever made and he stood by it to the 
end, refusing however, to name the 
woman in whose house he claimed to 
have been shot. He did not go on the 
witness-stand: during the trial. 

A witness testified that just before the 
murder she saw a man who looked like 
Hillstrom going toward Morrison’s 
store. Other witnesses testified to see- 
ing a man of about his size and build 
running away just after the shooting; 
but no one could positively identify Hill- 
strom as the man observed on the night 
of the murder, nor was any motive 
shown. Other evidence was introduced. 
however, that was regarded as throwing 
suspicion on Hillstrom. 

The widespread agitation in behalf of 
Hillstrom grew out of the fact that he 
was an active member of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. He had writ- 
ten a number of their songs and was 
referred to as the I. W. W. poet during 
the agitation in his behalf. According 
to the New York Call, his last verse was 
written on the day before his execution 
and was as follows: 


“My kin don’t need to fuss and moan, 
Moss does not cling to a rolling 
stone, 
“My body, oh, if I could choose, 
I would to ashes it reduce. 
“And let the merry breezes blow 
My dust to where some flowers 
grow. 
“Perhaps some fading flowers then 
Would come to life and bloom again, 
“This is my last and final will— 
Good luck to all of you— 
JOE Filet 
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GRA PROBLEMS 


THE RECENT meeting of the Na- 
‘tional Association for the Study of Pel- 
lagra, held at Columbia, S. C., was for 
“many reasons an important one. Some 
noteworthy aspects of the meeting and 
of the subject of pellagra, have been 
“summarized for THE Survey by Dr. C. 
H. Lavinder, Public Health Service, re- 
‘tiring president of the association. 

The cause and. nature of pellagra is 
“obscure. The malady has for a great 
many years been attributed to a diet 
largely or exclusively composed of 
‘maize, and this view is still widely ac- 
cepted in Europe. With the advent of 
the disease in the United States, how- 
ever, a dramatic event of comparatively 
recent occurrence, there took place a 
sort of renascence in the study of pel- 
lagra. 

American students viewed with skep- 
ticism many accepted ideas, and began 
seriously to question the maize hypothe- 
sis. This in turn reacted on European 
thought, with a resultant upheaval in the 
etiologic field of pellagra—an upheaval 
which, while it has been productive per- 
haps of foolish and vain speculation, 
has also stimulated wholesome criticism. 

With characteristic energy, casting 
aside old creeds, the American student 
literally jumped into one of the most 
obscure and perplexing problems of 
medical science. Approached in this 
manner, the problem became as a 
natural result, more problematic and its 
solution seemed even more remotely re- 
moved. 

Despite the unanimous testimony of 
all students of experience that there 
-exists some essential causal relation be- 
tween pellagra and diet, American 
students logked with a more favorable 
eye upon infectious origin for the 
-disease, an@_sought energetically the elu- 
sive ger upposed to be its cause. 
Along with this went much serious study 
and careful collection of facts. In the 
transactions of the first two meetings of 
the Pellagra Association may be found 
the record of students floundering in a 
-quagmire; but also the record of much 
valuable and honest work. 

At the third and last meeting of this 
association, sober, second thought and a 
“safe conservatism began to reassert it- 
self; and for the first time food and diet 
in relation to pellagra really took the 
lead on the program. 

While it would be vain to assert, in 
any scientific sense, that the cause of 
pellagra has been discovered, yet the 
papers presented have certainly helped 
students of the disease in the United 
States to a clearer comprehension of its 
nature, and, even more important just 
now, have perhaps opened a practical 
method of preventing it. 

Without any desire to minimize the 
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importance of any part of the program, 
certainly from a practical point of view, 
the two most important contributions at 
this meeting were the papers of Gold- 
berger and his associates and of Syden- 
stricker, all representatives of the Unit- 
ed States Public Health Service. 

In his paper, Goldberger with his co- 
workers gave an account of some prac- 
tical experiments in the prevention of 
pellagra in certain institutions—an in- 
sane asylum in Georgia and two orphan- 
ages in Mississippi—which have for 
some years suffered from this disease. 

In the insane asylum they assumed 
charge of two wards, containing about 
eighty patients, all of whom had dis- 
played at some recent time evidences of 
active pellagra. The two orphanages 
were placed completely under their su- 
pervision. One of these places had had 
seventy-nine cases of pellagra among its 
inmates during the previous season; and 
the other, one hundred and thirty such 
cases. It is to be recalled that pellagra 
is a disease in which acute manifesta- 
tions occur only at certain seasons of the 
year, usually springtime. Goldberger 
and his associates assumed the care of 
these institutions in the fall of 1914, 
when pellagrous manifestations were 
subsiding or had subsided for the year. 

No change whatever was made in any 


of these institutions except in the diet of 
the inmates. The diet of all was de- 
creased in its starchy components, and 
increased in its protein elements—fresh 
meat, milk, eggs, beans and peas being 
added rather abundantly. This was con- 
tinued for about one year, and all the 
institutions passed through one season 
when pellagra is expected to manifesi 
itself. 


Only one case of the disease, however, 
was observed in all three institutions, 
although from the experience of previous 
years not less than eighty-five cases 
might reasonably have been expected to 
occur in the orphanages, and about 
thirty in the two wards of the asylum. 

From a practical standpoint these ex- 
periments are of much value and demon- 
strate quite conclusively how this disease 
may be prevented, whatever be its cause. 
This is a strong statement, but would 
seem justifiable. 


The paper of Sydenstricker was a sta- 
tistical study on the prevalence of pel- 
lagra in its possible relation to the rise 
in the cost of food. Space does not per- 
mit any analysis of his highly interesting 
data. His conclusions, however, served 
as a support for the demonstration made 
by Goldberger and his associates. Brief- 
ly summarized in his own words, they 
are as follows: “The available data 
thus point to a lessened financial ability 
of southern wage-earners’ families to 
provide a properly balanced diet, as well 
as a decrease in the availability (meas- 
ured by retail prices) of an animal pro- 
tein food supply for the wage-working 
population, particularly since 1907 or 
1908.” 

Studies of this character serve to show 
quite clearly what has long been recog- 
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A COTTAGE HOSPITAL OF THE EIGHTH FRENCH ARMY 
SKETCH of a hospital “somewhere in France,’ administered by a Vassar girl, 


Mary Borden Turner. 


Mrs. Turner was graduated from Vassar in 1907. 


The 


hospital which she has planned and with the help of friends in this country is 


supporting, is of the cottage type. 


The ten “huts” or movable houses contain each 


about twenty beds, and can be set up relatively near a field of action; naturally the 


most seriously wounded soldiers are brought to it. 


The hospital is organized 


under the Service de Santé, which provides doctors and orderlies. 

Vassar’s active interest in the public health movement has been demonstrated 
recently in a fund of $1,200 subscribed to support a district nurse in Poughkeepsie 
and in the request of Buffalo Alumnae to the commissioner of health to be assigned 
a share in the health center work of that city. 
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nized, that the prevalence of pellagra is 
evidence of: poor economic conditions 
and its attendant insufficiency in food 
supply. The remedy, also, is none too 
easy of application. 

Concerning it all, the critic will, of 
course, say that this is traveling a very 
wide circle to reach results already well 
known and applied in Europe. 

And this is true. But the assertion 
may be ventured that nowhere in pel- 
lagra literature is there to be found such 
a practical, clear-cut demonstration of 
the real, positive, almost specific value 
of food in the prevention of this impor- 
tant malady. 


OR THE HBALTH OF SCHOOL 
Fk CHILDREN 


Forty states of the Union have 
taken legal action to safeguard the sani- 
tation of public school buildings. This 
important fact is presented in a bulletin 
from the federal Bureau of Education. 

In addition to the importance of its 
subject matter, this bulletin is of in- 
terest as being a study of school laws 
and regulations by William A. Cook, 
high school visitor of the University of 
Colorado. Mr. Cook bases his state- 
ments upon original documents, school 
laws and statutes of the states them- 
selves and in many cases, on reports of 
the state public health board: One dif- 
heulty in presenting the subject satis- 
factorily, Mr. Cook found in the fact 
that the school codes of many states 
omit some laws bearing on school sani- 
tation. Also, since various executive 
authorities have the power to act, regu- 
lations may on short notice be modified 
from the reported form. 

States that apparently have not taken 
legal steps toward securing hygienic 
school buildings are Arizona, Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, and Tennessee. How- 
ever, in these states all possible moral 
suasion, says Mr. Cook, is put into play 
through circulars, pamphlets, and com- 
missions on “model schools.” Advisory 
action, and sometimes jurisdiction, is 
frequently vested in the state board of 
health, in many states this board being 
the chief force in the hygienic improve- 
ment of schools. 

This is true in the field of inspection 
as well as in that of regulation. In 
Indiana, one of the states most active 
in this work, the number of buildings 
condemned in 1903 was 5; in 1910, 38. 
‘he sanitary schoolhouse law of 1911, is 
practically a vote of confidence and ap- 
preciation of the work of the health 
board of that state. 

Sanitary regulations reported in the 
bulletin, concern the school site, its size 
and distance from nuisances; the water 
supply, including the common drinking- 
cup, the common pail for holding drink- 
ing-water, and the common towel; lo- 
cation of toilets in or near the school; 
protection against fire and panic. Leg- 
islation on lighting is as yet limited to 
thirteen of the states, but much interest 
is being taken in the subject, even where 
no regulation is as yet passed. Heating 
and ventilation are provided for in twen- 
ty-two states. The use of soiled books 
is forbidden under some regulations, the 
Idaho State Board of Health ruling that 


school or library books taken to a house 
in which quarantinable disease exists, 
must be destroyed. 

An interesting feature is found in 
Ohio regulations. That is, that in all 
schools of four to eight classrooms, there 
must be one rest room; in schools of 
more than eight classrooms, there must 
be two rest rooms. These rooms are to 
be equipped with a couch, supplies for 
hrst aid to the injured, water supply, 
and toilet accommodations. 

Adjustable furniture, and its adjust- 
ment once or twice each year to allow 
for the growth of the pupils, is required 
in Indiana.” Delaware rules that the fur- 
niture must be “modern,” but what the 
standard is seems to be a matter of 
doubt. Minnesota seems to be the only 
state legally adopting single desks. Sev- 
eral states describe the furniture for 
classrooms in its relation to the physique 
and growth of the children. 

Copies of this pamphlet are obtainable 
at ten cents each from the Government 
Printing Office. 


WO NEW SOCIETIES OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSES 


Two NEW organizations are re- 
norted from the field of public health 
nursing. One is the Social Service and 
Nurses’ Training School of Georgia, 
which entered upon its career on Novem- 
ber 1. The school is a development of 
a social service class started in 1913 by 
the Atlanta Anti-Tuberculosis and Visit- 
ing Nurse Association. It is chartered 
in Georgia and its board of directors 
represents the leading social and philan- 
thropic organizations of the city. 

The course of study will include pub- 
lic health and hygiene; child welfare; 
hospital social service; charity organiza- 
tion and anti-tuberculosis work; soci- 
ology and public health nursing. Prac- 
tice work will be offered by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, the Jewish Al- 
liance and other charitable and educa- 
tional institutions. The president of the 
school is H. M. Willett; secretary, Rosa 
Lowe, of Atlanta. 

The second recruit is the New York 
State Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. It is the result of a request 
from nurses already at work, to be 
brought into closer touch with one an- 
other. 

The avowed purpose of this new body 
is to stimulate the extension of varying 
services which nurses may offer to the 
public both in sickness and health; to 
standardize as rapidly as is expedient the 
various branches of public health nurs- 
ing; to assist in the development of in- 
struction in public health matters to 
nurses in training; to seek to extend the 
provisions for skilled nursing of the sick 
poor in their homes; to increase and 
broaden the teaching of hygiene and sani- 
tation by nurses; to assist in the en- 
forcement of all public health laws. 

The officers elected for the first year 
were: president, Carolyn C. Van Blar- 
com, New York; corresponding secre- 
tary, Eleanor Bridgeland, New York. 

The organization will form a part of 
the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, and also will be affili- 
ated with the New York State Nurses’ 
Association. 


BIRTH CERTIFICATES 


HEALTH OFFICERS have a fre- 
quently amusing even though difficult 
task in compiling vital statistics. Dr. 
W. A. Plecker of Richmond, Va., tells 
in a recent issue of 


dba NEED OF SIMPLIFYIN 


ences which have lead to simplifying 


to their lowest possible terms the birth 


certificate of his registration area. 

For instance, the desirability of us- 
ing the terms “boy” or “girl” instead of 
the word “sex” was brought home to 
Dr. Plecker while remonstrating with a 


colored midwife for always omitting the © | 


answer to that essential question. 
“When I discovered,” said Dr. Pleck- 
er, “that she did not know the mean- 
ing of the word ‘sex,’ I endeavored to 
explain by telling her that we wished 
to know whether the child is male or 
female. 


simple. I then asked whether the child 
was a boy or a girl. The question 
brought a ready response.” 


Another stumbling-block to the illiter- ; 


ate was the question whether the child 
was twin, triplet or quadruplet. The 
frequent appearance of the word 
“other” in answers decided the registrar 
to inquire only whether the child was 
one of twins or triplets and take his 
chances on securing any further infor- 
mation. 

Still another difficulty came from the 
term “illegitimate.” Since this word was 
entirely incomprenensible, says Dr. 
Plecker, to the host of grannies who 
hold in dirt-laden hands the lives of 
thousands of mothers and infants, the 
registrar substituted the question, “Are 
parents married?” Even yet the pau- 
city of answers seems to indicate that in 
that section of society the matter is 
considered one of quite minor impor- 
tance. 

Formerly in answering the inquiry as 
to color, such replies as “blond,” 
“brunette,” and so forth, were received. 
The use of the heading, Color or Race 
is bringing more satisfactory replies as 
to whether a child is Indian, Japanese, 
or native-born. 


EATURES TO BE O SERVED IN 
TUBERCULOSIS WEEK 


Tue opportunity willbe afford- 
ed to every person in the United States 
on December 8 to set at rest his lurking 
anxieties as to whether he has any symp- 
toms of tuberculosis. 

That day has been set aside as “medi- 
cal examination day,” occurring on the 
Wednesday of Tuberculosis Week plan- 
ned by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis to 
be observed throughout the country be- 
tween December 6 and 12. 

It is hoped that this will inaugurate 
a regular annual “inspection of the hu- 
man machine.” To this end the co- 
operation of physicians, employers and 
workers has been secured. Other fea- 
tures of the week are to be the Chil- 
dren’s Health Crusade Day and Tuber- 
culosis Sunday, the sixth of such yearly 
interdenominational observances to be 
celebrated. ; 


the American” 
Journal of Public Health some experi- © 


Her puzzled look still proved 
that my language was not sufficiently 
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CIVICS 


ITY COMPETITION 
WELFARE 


| “Wy WINFIELD WINS” was 

the big sign over the stage in the local 
Chautauqua tabernacle when the town 
received a check for $1,000 given by 
former Governor W. R. Stubbs as the 
first prize in a contest of Kansas second- 
class cities to determine which affords 
the best conditions for the rearing of 
children. One of the reasons was ap- 
parent, for underneath the sign children 
of Winfield were grouped in a chorus 
and orchestra which have made the com- 
munity music of the city known from 
one end of the state to the other. 

The contest originated in the mind of 
Prof. William A. McKeever, of the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Kansas, who outlined the plan and 
formulated the six points on which the 
cities were judged. These were: 

1. Opportunities for play and athletics. 
School work and industrial training. 
Social and recreational activities. 
. Physical and moral safeguards. 

. Activities of child fostering clubs 
and societies. 

. Attendance at Sunday school and 
kindred organizations. 

The number of contesting cities was 
narrowed to fifteen, all of which were 
visited by three judges—one of them 
being a “mysterious stranger’ whose 
name was never announced and who 
made his investigations when nobody 
suspected and the town was not preened 
to be “on good behavior.” 

The chairman of the local committee 
to present Winfield’s claims was Edgar 
B. Gordon, who has developed remark- 
ably the musical activities of the com- 
munity. In connection with the schools 
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A CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA 


SCHOOL BOYS ON THEIR OWN TEN 
ACRE FARM 


he has organized pageants, festivals and 
dramatic work, as well as the orchestra 
and chorus. School facilities in general 
were the most important factor in Win- 
field’s fine showing. The buildings are 
open almost every evening for social 
and recreational purposes; a ten-acre 
school farm gives unusual opportunities 
for agricultural instruction; the propor- 
tion of students who continue in school 
through the upper grades and high 
school is large; and the usual playground 
program is supplemented by swimming 
and hiking trips, educational moving 
picture matinees, and similar activities. 


The service of the library includes the 
occasional use of its facilities for com- 
munity gatherings such as a town “open 
house” on New Year’s day. 

These and other provisions for the 
promotion of social welfare are supple- 
mented by strict regulation of influences 
likely to be demoralizing. From early 
days the city has prohibited saloons, the 
sale of cigarettes to minors is not per- 
mitted, and minors are not allowed in 
pool rooms. The juvenile court records 
show that in four years only 35 children 
were brought to the court, of whom but 
19 were delinquent. 

A second prize in the contest was 
given by Charles F. Horner and won by 
Independence. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIRECTORY 
A AS A PUBLIC DOCUMENT 

CHICAGO’s FIRST charities direc- 
tory, now nearly ten years out of date, is 
practically unknown to the present offi- 
cials and social workers. It is significant 
that the need for a new one has re- 
ceived official recognition. For the first 
time, so far as we are aware, a social 
service directory is published as a public 
document. This credit belongs to the 
Department of Public Welfare, to which 
still more credit is due for the welcome 
it gave to the co-operation of social 
workers representing the voluntary 
agencies of the city. 

The department provided city funds to 
meet the expense involved, as well as 
educational and clerical assistance in 
compiling and distributing the volume. 
Expert social workers were entrusted 
with the editorial authority and respon- 
sibility for the scope, classification and 
form of the directory. 

In form it is compact and portable. 
Its 250 pages are simply arranged and 
well displayed typographically. A com- 
plete index valuably aids quick reference 
to each agency. 

Only such institutions and organiza- 
tions as “have a _ bearing on social 
work” were included. Condemnation of 
anything excluded, or endorsement of 
anything included, is distinctly  dis- 
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avowed. No reference is made, as well 
might have been, to the endorsements of 
the Subscriptions Investigating Com- 
mittee of the Association of Commerce. 
But fortunately all agencies that clear 
their cases through the Social Service 
Registration Bureau are indicated. 

Public agencies are completely listed, 
including a valuable list of the courts 
with their location, telephone number, 
specific function, terms and court calls. 
Other unique features are lists of 
suburban agencies and a directory of 
all publicly owned assembly halls, with 
their seating capacities, located in pub- 
lic school buildings for the most part. 
The school hall capacity is reported to 
be over 120,000. 

A prefatory list of other official and 
private directories and a concluding list 
of national organizations appropriately 
open and close this very valuable hand- 
book. The public owes its value chiefly 
to Edward L. Burchard, secretary of the 
Civics Extension Committee, as editor- 


in-chief. He was assisted by a small 
editorial committee and by twenty- 
seven co-operators representing as 


many different agencies. 

Louise Osborne Rowe, commissioner 
of the Department of Public Welfare, 
added to her preface an appreciation 
of the voluntary co-operation which 
made the directory possible, and the 
help rendered by her own staff assist- 
ants. 

An edition of only 3,500 copies of the 
directory is. thus far provided for 
gratuitous distribution among the off- 
cial and voluntary agencies interested, 
but it is hoped that provision may be 
made for another and larger edition, and 
that the directory will be issued annual- 
ly by the Department of Public Welfare. 


TOWN CAMP FOR MOTOR 
TOURISTS 


A RECENT rapid survey of sev- 
eral towns in Oregon showed that most 
of them had developed some new forms 
of municipal activity. These may be 
suggestive to other small communities. 
Roseburg and Grants Pass, for instance, 
have voted bonds to build a railway, not 
inside the town limits but leading from 


PLAY FESTIVALS, A FACTOR FOR CHILD WELFARE 


the town to a timber belt, upon the de- 
velopment of which the growth of the 
towns depends. This is such a new 
thing that the right to do it was at first 
seriously questioned by the courts. 
Ashland, a town of 6,000, is a fine 
example of well-rounded municipal or- 
ganization. It is situated in the moun- 
tains of southern Oregon, and has as 
chief resources climate, scenery, mineral 
waters, fruit, cattle and mines. It has 
passed a bond issue of $175,000 to de- 
velop mineral springs and recreation 
features, all owned by the municipality 
and run for the purpose of attracting 
visitors. Ashland owns its own light 
and water systems, and has five city 
parks, four of them being small squares 
inside the city, and one of them running 
for twelve miles up a canyon and com- 
prising two hundred feet on each side 
of the stream. This park widens as it 
reaches the town, and contains four ten- 
nis courts, a small playground, a wad- 
ing-pool, several fountains and most 
unique of all, an auto camping ground. 
This camping ground offers to all 
passers-by camp-sites, rustic tables and 
benches, good toilets and piped water, a 
small garbage incinerator, and a screen- 
ed kitchen with a dozen gas-stoves and 
a dozen or more ventilated food-lockers. 


All this equipment is free except the gas, 
which is paid for by a quarter in the 
slot. Autos traveling along the coast 
often stop at Ashland for repairs or a 
complete overhauling, so the far-sighted 
planning of the park board pays divi- 
dends. There are two women on this 
park board. 


The social and civic activities of the 
city, in so far as they are not carried 
on by the municipality, are in the hands 
of the Commercial Club and five women’s 
organizations, organized into a city 
federation of clubs. All charity is 
handled through the Sunshine Club, an 
organization of 100 members living in 
various parts of the town. They co- 
operate with the county Juvenile Court 
in investigating requests for mothers’ 
pensions, and in occasional delinquency 
cases. The simple principle on which 
they act is to give all the relief needed 
as long as they have the money; so far 
they have always had it. Relief consists 
in finding jobs, or paying for nurses, 
hospital bills, and occasionally for gro- 
ceries or clothes to enable children to at- 
tend school. All applicants must be 
known personally by the member report- 
ing them, difficult cases are investigated 
by the president. 


ASHLAND, ORE., HAS A CITY PARK WHICH EXTENDS 12 MILES UP 
A CANYON AND ALONG A STREAM 


PASSING MOTORISTS FIND MANY 
EQUIPPED MUNICIPAL CAMPING GROVE 


CONVENIENCES IN A WELL- 


HE community 
Christmas move- 
| ment, which- 
| someone has 
termed “the most de- 
jlightful innovation of 
ithe century,” has spread 
jfrom ccean to ocean in 
)}America and won its 
way into war-worried 
iFrance. There is a 
strain of pathos, but not 
ja little holiday enthusi- 
jasm, in the story of a 
|} soldiers’ public Christ- 
|mas tree which comes 
|from Valentine de Puth- 
/ od, a social worker in 
| Paris. 

Writing to an Ameri- 
,can friend last year just 
| after Christmas, Mlle. de 
-Puthod described this 
incident of holiday joy 
in a war-stricken com- 


‘munity: 
_ “My brother has join- 
ed his regiment, the 


fourth of heavy artil- 
lery. He has not yet 
gone to the front. His 
regiment stands on the 
second line back, making 
works of defense. The 
men are billeted in a 
small, quaint, old village. 
They have made friends 
with the _ population, 
composed for the pres- 
ent of old men, young 
boys, women and chil- 
dren, the village men being under the 
colors somewhere far away. 

“These artillerymen, being themselves 
family men, are in their leisure times 
doing all sorts of things for the popula- 
tion, who are in turn most kind to them. 
At Christmas time, my brother, who 
knows every child in the village, sug- 
gested that the soldiers fix a Christmas 
tree for the children. 

“(Now I must state here that I have 
told Julien several times about things 
I read in Tue Survey, such as munici- 
pal Christmas trees, the use of school- 
rooms for the community, co-operation 
in working out plans, etc., and I know 
that his mind works on these things.) 

“His idea was warmly welcomed and 
caught as fire. Every man found he had 
money to give—they all gave generous- 
ly. Some who were acquainted with 
tradespeople did the shopping and got 
toys and clothes at sensible prices. 

“Julien went to see the mayor and 
the teacher and the vicar, for he want- 
ed everybody to help. The school was 
open to the soldiers who decorated it 
with fir trees, ivy, holly, and lanterns. 
The vicar promised to say a midnight 
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A Glimpse of the Community Christmas Movement 
after Three Years Growth 


By Grace M. Johnston 


Photo by New York Bdison Oo, 
THE “TREE OF LIGHT’ IN MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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mass in the little church, so as to call a 
Christmas spirit on the community. 
Some of the soldiers sang and played 
the organ during that mass, which saw 
an attendance of soldiers and people 
such as the church had surely never seen 
before. 

“The next day a beautiful big tree 
stood in the schoolroom, the children 
were seated in front of it, and before 
they were given toys and things, they 
listened to a little program made for 
them. Wish you had seen their: glee 
when one of the soldiers (who in pri- 
vate life happened to be a clown) ap- 
peared in his clown costume and did 
tricks before them! 

“After it was over I had a walk in 
the woods all white with frost, and heard 
the distant roaring of our big guns; it 
was a Striking contrast, filled one with 
awe, and grave thoughts, not all of them 
sad, came to me. I am quite sure that 
this war, cruel as it is, will not make 
us an ambitious, cruel people. We all 
expect a new France to rise out of it.” 


CARCELY could any of that group 
of citizens, who surprised New 
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York city with the first 
Tree of Light in 1912, 
have dreamed that there 
was enough idealism in 
the American people to 
practically establish the 
community Christmas as 
a national custom in a 
brief three years’ time. 
But when literally hun- 
dreds of cities, towns, 
villages, neighborhoods, 
rural communities and 
institutions seize on an 
idea, develop it to suit 
their own needs, and lay 
around it permanent 
plans for the future, 
surely a national custom 
may be said to be more 
than in the making. 

Some initiating energy 
is all that is needed to 
start the community 
Christmas on the road to 
easy success: in some 
towns it is a socially- 
minded mayor, in others 
a public-spirited citizen, 
a progressive board of 
trade, a vigorous news- 
paper editor, an active 
woman’s club or a live 
church. And rapidly all 
sorts of institutions, or- 
ganizations and individ- 
uals line up to help. 

There is a story of co- 
operation in practically 
every public Christmas 
tree that should encour- 
age the worker for community better- 
ment. St. Louis showed a fine get-to- 
gether spirit at its first municipal tree. 
The great evergreen was the gift of the 
city of Irondale to the city of St. Louis. 
It was brought to the town free by the 
railroad, hauled to the downtown plaza 
by a local lumber company, erected and 
shaped by the city) Park Department 
and wired and lighted by the light and 
power company. The public school 
children sang carols and foreign-born 
citizens gave folk dances. One of the 
hotels loaned parlors for dressing and 
assembly rooms and the merchants in 
the downtown section kept dark their 
big electric advertising signs during 
holiday week so that the tree with its 
great apex star might shine the more 
brilliantly. 

What is true of St. Louis may be said 
also of San Francisco, Bennington, 
Cincinnati, Syracuse, Washington, and 
half a hundred other cities. 

If the spirit of co-operation roused 
by the public Christmas gratifies the 
civic worker, so the ingenuity displayed 
in planning entertainment should de- 
light the play crank. 
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“ CHICAGO’S FIRST COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS TREE IN GRANT PARK 


URAL S SCRE 


‘The court house 
square an effective 
background for the 
Newburgh, N. Y., 
tree (above) 


A growing tree 
in a tropical set- 
ting decorated for 
the people’s Christ- 
mas, Riverside, 
Cal. (to the left) 


Marshalltown, Lowa, with 300 trees, 


hundreds of yards of evergreen festoon- — 


ing and a blaze of electric lights enter- 
tained the people for miles round about. 
There were contests, dancing, parades, 
fireworks—a veritable Christmas carni- 
val. 

In Toledo the municipal tree was 
formally deeded to the children of the 
city and nearly 2,000 youngsters knelt 
in the snow and prayed that the spirit 
of Christmas might live on forever. 

At the Mishawaka, Ind., celebration a 
good-natured cop played Santa Claus, 
distributing gifts to the children. 

In Boston, Milwaukee, Baltimore, 
Cleveland and a number of other cities, 
the old English custom of singing waits 
in the streets on Christmas eve, has been 
revived. Armed with lanterns, groups 
of singers go about singing The First 
Noél, Glory to God in the Highest, 
Adeste Fidelis, before lighted candles 
burning in the windows of many homes. 

In Cleveland the Music School Settle- 
ment last year sent out twenty-two bands 
of school children, twenty in each group. 
So welcome were the carolers and so 
beautiful the idea that the settlement 
this year plans for singing on a much 
broader scale and also hopes to make the 
custom an annual event. 


BOSTON has devised a clever plan of 
collecting money to defray the ex- 
penses of the public Christmas. Several 
weeks before the holidays little red mus- 
lin stockings are distributed widely over 
the city. With the stocking goes a card 
stating that the money is wanted “for 
Christmas trees, candles, cards, wreaths 
and decorations—for a Christmas play 
in each community.” The city is divided 
into several districts, each with its own 
representative in charge of all local ar- 
rangements. The Red Stocking Com- 
mittee, the central administrative body, 
places its emphasis on Christmas in the 
home. Carol groups in each district, 
sometimes 100 persons of all nationalities 
and creeds, sing lustily the old songs. 
a ‘ 
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A RURAL COMMUNITY TREE, MAR- 
SHALL COUNTY, KANSAS 


Not alone does the co-operation of 
the great city deserve commendation; 
far more does the community spirit 
of the isolated district and the rural 
neighborhood need praise. One of 
the most interesting outdoor Christmas 
festivals was held on the grounds of the 
Berry School in Georgia. The entire 
program of music and singing was car- 
ried out by the mountain folk and they 
paid all the expense of the tree. 

The young colored folks at Hampton 
Institute also had a tree round which 
there was much holiday merry-making. 

Even industrial groups have been 
drawn into the community Christmas 
movement. In Newark, Ohio, a labor 
union gave the town its first public tree 
which was later planted to become in 
truth a municipal possession. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad planned 
an employes’ festival round a great tree 
set in the railroad yards at Pittsburgh. 


ORKING incognito, the same group 

of people who planned and car- 
ried out the first public Christmas tree 
in New York is directing the national 
movement. What to do and how to do 
it—the best carols to sing, the most de- 
sirable sort of music, the use of phono- 
graphs, how to organize, how to enlist 
helpers—in fact, any information desired 
by anyone interested in planning a com- 
munity festival may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the “Tree of Light,” P. O. Sta- 
tion G, New York city. 

There was not a little co-operation of 
the community Christmas variety in the 
preparation of this article, and thanks 
are due for suggestions from many 
sources. For pietures THE SURVEY iS 
indebted to the American City, the De- 
lineator, and Rural Manhood. 

Thus is the people’s Christmas spirit 
manifested, and the best of all holidays 
brought out into the open with who shall 
say how great opportunity for engender- 
ing neighborliness and good will. 
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AN UNUSUALLY BEAUTIFUL TREE SET IN INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


CHRISTMAS 


i 


EVE ROUND THE PUBLIC TREE IN MADISON, WIS. 


A Dead Letter Office for 
Muisdirected Men 


By William Alberti W: biting 


SUPERINTENDENT MUNICIPAL LODGING-HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 


HERE are many homeless men 

and women who would be in- 

dustrious but are out of place 

and out of joint with society. 

In a strange locality or in a temporar- 

ily helpless condition physically, they 

must be set right or they soon degen- 

erate into regular charity fans or join 
the’ “We Won’t Work” frat. 

Some have traveled North, East, 
South and West to better themselves, 
and gone broke in the effort. Some 
were misdirected or misinformed, which 
in many cases means a next-to-useless 
schooling. Some were fledglings thrown 
from their nests before adequately 
taught to cope with outside dangers. 
Some have become worn out in a life- 
long search for the easy road to plenty, 
or the nuggets of gold for which they 
refused to dig. 

Where? why? how? when? are ques- 
tions burning into their painful self- 
consciousness. Yet everywhere men 
and women whom they meet, officially 
or self-appointed to the task of dealing 
with the homeless, give no solution—no 
answer to the urgent problem of a hu- 
“man existence. Brass-buttoned officials 
extend the hospitality of a lockup, or a 
workhouse; charity folks give a meal 
or a night’s rest, perhaps several of 
them, but what does all this lead to? 
“Next week,” soliloquizes the unfortun- 
ate applicant, “I shall be just as far 
.down as now, but with fewer clothés, 
more frazzled nerves, and less of life 
ibefore me in which to find a way up.” 

Sometimes large numbers of home- 
jess make a demonstration standing to- 
gether in a public place, or crowding 

into a rendezvous for “soft guys” or 
“hand out dames.” Then a soup serv- 
ice or a breadline is started. “Bo” now 
compares notes with a newcomer say- 
ing, “Yer ought’a bin with us—five 
meals today, and a silk-lined coat. Got 
half a plunk for it without an argu- 
ment. Gee, dis is easy, what’s de use 
0’ workin?” 

Occasionally the papers report a man 
found dead from hunger and _ cold, 
while some try to end it all in the river 
that flows on and on, like the tide of hu- 
manity that has thrust them aside. But 
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these are different, for if they are too 
proud or too ignorant to beg a living, 
and perhaps too well-bred to steal, 
where shall they go? Perhaps they 
have gone and gone until they have 
made the rounds of the societies, mis- 
sions and shelters a dozen times, and 
still they wait and suffer because no 
one has taken them in hand, visualized 
their true condition, and shown or pro- 
vided for their peculiar, immediate 
problem. 


These men without an address are 
like the thousands of letters found in 
the mails each year with something 
wrong about them sufficient to prevent 
their arriving at their destination. 
These drifters may lack any one of 
many requisites; they may be all right 
inside, but still incapable of arriving. 
They are mis-sent, like the letters, and 
there is no pouch into which they may 
be thrown. But they are human, and, 
for that reason alone, should not be 
shunted back and forth. Not even 
mail is treated so. The letter without 
an address may contain money, and so 
to the dead letter office it goes, cared 
for as zealously as the sweet-scented 
amours penned with precision. 


While only a small fraction of the 
dead letters are worth anything, a 
homeless man is both a human brother 
and an economic asset. Is not industry 
deprived of his productiveness, and 
would not all society profit by his labor, 
his earning and spending? Not only 
would his removal from the class of de- 
pendents save the output for his care, 
but he might well be a producing mem- 
ber of industry, in the rank and file of 
the workers and supporters of the 
world. 


For Human Discards 


Why not a dead letter office for these 
human beings who correspond to the 
mail that is unclaimed? Would such 
a thing be possible? By careful exam- 
ining of these human discards, could 
their proper destination and real worth 
be learned? Could the necessary and 
proper disposition be made in each in- 
stance, with the same fidelity, accur- 
acy and value as in the case of the tons 


of mail? A trial at this very thing has 
proven that it could. 
During the winter and spring of 


1914-15, an average of about 1,600 men ~ 


applied at the New York Municipal 
Lodging-house each night. 
sonnel of the daily lodgers changed 


every four days, or about seven and one- ~ 


half times a month, so that approxi- 
mately 12,000 individuals were passing 
through the institution every thirty 
days. 


Here was unparalleled opportunity to — 


sort out and divide these people into 
groups, for disposition or treatment. 
Such service was in operation to a 
limited extent. Provision for sorters 
to examine and classify was made 
through private donors and a new 
method, less slow and expensive than 
the usual methods of case work, was de- 
vised. Let us look at some of the facts 
ascertained through the examinations, 
work-test and classifications at the Mu- 
nicipal Lodging-house last winter: 

About 25 per cent of all the appli- 
cants were found to be non-residents for 
whom the city was not responsible. 
These amounted to about 100 new ar- 
rivals each night, or 3,000 a month. A 
considerable number of these were re- 
moved from city expense, many being 
ordered to go back where they came 
from. Five hundred and fifty were 
transported during the first three months 
of 1915. Since each homeless man 
averages twelve days a year at the city’s 
expense and since the daily per capita 
cost at the Municipal Lodging-house is 
twenty-five cents, the cost for each home- 
less man for a year is about $3. The 
550 transported saved the city, there- 
fore, $1.650. A larger staff of examin- 
ers could have effected a much greater 
saving. 

Many of these men secure practically 
their entire maintenance from charity— 
street gifts, breadlines, aid societies, 
missions, etc. This must amount to 
over $100 a year for each. One thou- 
sand men so maintained means $100,000 
diverted annually from some far better 
use. One-tenth of that sum would pro- 
vide an office which would, to a large 
extent, prevent such a tremendous waste. 
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Over 1,000 men were sent to paying 


fl positions during January, February and 
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») gangs of the Industrial Department. 


March. Each was previously tested in 
temporary work in one of the shops or 


Many more than these went to positions 
secured by the men themselves through 


Over 6,000 were given an extension 
of time at the lodging-house after their 
examination had shown a way in which 


») further board and lodging would aid in 

| putting them back on their feet. 

) thousand of these were allowed to re- 

/ main until they received their first 
wages from positions secured. 


Two 


Eight hundred and ninety-six men and 
women, too old and feeble to earn a 
living, were sent to the City Home for 
the Aged or the City’s Farm Colony. 

Over 8,000 of the men examined were 
found to be in need of medical treat- 
ment; 600 were in need of several days 
of dispensary treatment before they 
could even seek employment; and 400 
were sent to hospitals. One hundred and 
five were removed for emergency treat- 
ment—men who had been walking the 
streets, supposed to be applicants for 
work, but suffering from acute tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, heart trouble or some 
contagious disease. Twenty-three were 
found to be of deficient or unsound 
mind, pushed from pillar to post to no 
purpose whatever until classified and 
given proper care by the social service 
of the Municipal Lodging-house. 

The extension of time accorded the 
more than 6,000 was a service quite es- 
sential to the solution of the problem 
which faces the thousands of workers 
in seasonal trades each winter in New 
York. These must be given work so 
far as industry can absorb them, and 
the placement of them must necessarily 
be based on the examination and record 
of each man, for they annually prove 
that they cannot themselves find employ- 
ment. 


Workers or Loafers 

The obligation to provide for home- 
less men depends upon whether they are 
workers out of work or loafers out to 
loaf, and this can be discovered by a 
personal examination and test. The 
35 per cent (over 10,000 in the year 
1914) who for one reason or another 
were unemployable, must be segregated 
from the employables who have a right 
to expect a place in the industries of the 
land. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the problem of providing adequately for 
the homeless is reduced considerably 
when separate groups or classes are 
established and the responsibility for 
each of them is placed. That an effect- 
ual service can be provided was demon- 
strated even with the limited facilities 
for classification and disposition at the 
Municipal Lodging-house during the past 
winter. But it was only a demonstra- 
tion blazing the way. 


A Dead Letter Office for Misdirected Men 


In the ranks of homeless. men walking 
the streets, in the free shelters and the 
breadlines were those who should have 
been in a home for the aged and in- 
firm; who should have been in a hos- 
pital; who should have been cared for 
during dispensary treatment; who should 
have been sent out of the city; who 
should have been in an insane asylum 
or home for mental defectives; who 
should have been sent back to their 
homes, from which they had run away; 
who should have been arrested for re- 
fusing work and wilfully begging their 
living; who should have been in the In- 
ebriate Colony. In smaller proportions, 
there were wife deserters, crooks, dope 
users and walking delegates for the 
hoboes’ union. 

The following plan for meeting the 
homeless man problem is proposed in 
the belief that it is not only practicable 
but may immediately be put into opera- 
tion. It is based on modern principles 
of relief and aims at the prevention of 
further care. It is not charity, but pub- 
lic service; not an added expense, but a 
means of far-reaching economy. 

The essential features of the plan not 
already available at the Municipal Lodg- 
ing-house could easily be added, or could 
be set up independently and conducted 
satisfactorily in co-operation with that 
institution. 


A Plan for New York’s Human 
Strays 


A. A board of control for the home- 
less, or other titled committee appointed 
by the mayor, would have power to util- 
ize the authority of the several depart- 
ments of the city government for the 
control of all the homeless and for the 
co-operation of all agencies dealing 
with them. 

There is enough law and enough ma- 
chinery—the need is for its unification 
in a practical policy, and a definite, ef- 
fective plan of operation. 

B. Such board would establish or 
designate a central  clearing-office 
through which all homeless men must 
clear. Men to be directed thereto by 
police, citizens, societies, missions, etc., 
to obtain their registry cards. 

C. A registry card would be issued to 
every homeless man. This would bear 
a number and key-letter referring to his 
record card on file in the clearing-office. 

D. Examination. In order to obtain 
the necessary data for the record card, 
as well as to learn the needs and con- 
ditions of these men, their legal resi- 
dence and the reasons for their depend- 
ence, an examination should be pro- 
vided which would properly consist of 
two parts: 

First, a medical survey to determine 
whether the man is able to work, and 
if not, what treatment or care he needs; 

Second, a friendly talk with a sympa- 
thetic, trained social worker, to deter- 
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mine, in conjunction with his work-test 
record, whether the man is employable 
or not. If he is, to direct him to tem- 
porary employment at least, and to 
means for obtaining a regular position 
if he is a proper city charge. If he is 
a non-resident, to provide for his leav- 
ing town. If he is not employable, to 
determine whether this is because of 
laziness, a wrong social attitude, ignor- 
ance, or other cause, and to make an 
appropriate disposition according to the 
facts and his need. 

E. Work test: Shop and gang organi- 
zation appropriate to the conditions 
under which such a test must be pro- 
vided and of sufficient capacity to prove 
the ability and willingness of every ap- 
plicant to perform work equal to the 
value of all that he asks of the city. 
The record of this work-test would 
prove the basis in most cases for the 
disposition or solution of the individual 
problem. Industrial shop and gang work 
at the Municipai Lodging-house is al- 
ready organized to a capacity of 1,000 
men per week. 


Possible Dispositions 


The dispositions possible in New York 
city are, or could be made, adequate to 
render unnecessary breadlines, sleeping 
in saloons, alleys, or missions, begging 
in stores or on the streets, and viola- 
tion of law on the excuse of hunger. 

There is an adequate solution to each 
of the many problems presented. by, the 
various types of homeless men. The 
system to be successful, must have the 
approval and co-operation of all, so that 
the decisions shall be complied with 
when confirmed. This may require the 
aid of police, magistrates, the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities, Department of 
Health, institution heads, the Board of 
Inebriety, the state Board of Charities, 
immigration authorities, private insti- 
tutions of many kinds, and the interested 
public—especially committees working 
on the problem. 

By signs and direction slips issued to 
policemen, etc., every homeless man 
should be directed to the clearing-office. 
If previously registered he would have 
a registry card. From this the result 
of his examination could be secured by 
*phone, and further directions as to his 
treatment given from the clearing-office. 
All doubt as to identity could be re- 
moved by the finger-print system as used 
in banks and commercial houses, or a 
code system of descriptions could be 
utilized. 

Efforts for the betterment of many 
men would fail and other methods would 
have to be tried to get them back on 
their feet. In the interim, such men 
might again appeal to the public. Their 
return to the clearing-office would be 
the proper step on the part of the police 
or citizens to whom they appealed. 
Pending examination and in some cases 
investigation, temporary shelter would 


be provided at the Municipal 
Lodging-house, which is re- 
quired by law to receive all 
applicants who are not other- 
wise provided for. 

In many cases the deter- 
mination as to a man’s will- 
ingness to work can only be 
made by a practical and fair 
work-test. This could be 
provided at the  lodging- 
house Industrial Department, 
or the City’s Farm Colony 
on Staten Island. Refusals 
to do appropriate work on a 
just and equitable basis of 
compensation would serve as 
evidence against men, when 
arrested on charges of vag- 
rancy. After proper efforts 
had been made for a man 
and he refused opportunities 
to work for his living (when, 
all things considered, he 
could do so), he should be 
sent to the workhouse or, 
better, a work colony. This 
could be effectively done with 
the co-operation of the 
magistrates. 

By the establishment of a 
special branch of the Public 
Employment Bureau in the 
proposed _ clearing-office, 
many of the men could be 
aided to jobs, or sent to dis- 
tricts of the ccuntry where 
help is in demand. As many 
of these men can be placed 
as a whole gang at a time, 
large numbers could be dealt 
with by a very small force. 
The records of the clearing- 
office, and the work test 
would be of greater value in 
placement work than the 
usual recommendations. The 
branch employment bureau 
would therefore gain in ef- 
fectiveness because conduct- 
ed in close connection with 
the clearing-office. 

No employable man would 
get shelter or food except in 
exchange for work of equai 
value. No one would be per- 
mitted to continue working 
for his maintenance only, 
longer than proved necessary. 
Either he would have to finda 
paying position for himself, or one 
would have to be provided through the 
employment bureau. If industrial con- 
ditions proved such that no jobs could 
be obtained it would then become neces- 
sary to take one of two steps: either 
increase the capacity of the shops and 
gangs providing work for maintenance, 
and the facilities for that maintenance; 
or provide government or public work 
at fair rates sufficient to employ all those 
who pass through the work-test, and 
are unable to find or be assigned to 
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regular employment. 

Ordinarily a week’s work-test would 
be as long as would be necessary. Dur- 
ing that time a homeless man could re- 
ceive adequate physical examination to 
show his ability to work. He would 
have ample opportunity for baths, the 
fumigation of his clothing and the wash- 
ing of his cotton garments. He would 
receive sufficient food to keep him in 
working condition according to the 
standard requirements for calories and 
proteids. 


THE MC 


Drawing by William Francis Brangwyn, of 
Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., of Boston. The 


the cover plate. 

F English-Welsh parentage and born 
gwyn has put the force of his fresh, . 
depicting the woes of devastated Belgium. 
As a child of eight years he chose 
Belgian poor. Later he pursued labor th 
world’s ports—struggling, sweating human 
His aim always to make bis work 
and practical methods; and his innate selec 


of which have heen published by the Unde: 
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. war posters brought to this country by 
oston Evening Transcript for this and 
eight years ago, William Francis Bran- 
1 stimulating imagination into drawings 


ravings after Degroux, a painter of the 
and industrial subjects in many of the 
abor. 

raining in hard outlines, strong subjects 
have resulted in forceful posters, some 
of London to stimulate recruiting. 


Cases of incipient illness and disease 
could often be prevented from becom- 
ing serious enough for the expense of 
hospital care, through examination and 


assignment to dispensary treatment. 
Those found on examination to be non- 
residents and not proper charges on the 
city, could be sent away or turned over 
to the state for transportation to their 
places of legal residence. In 1914, the 
number falling in this class was over 
7,000. The elimination of these from 
the city’s problem would have been a 


very substantial economy. 

Another valuable and prac- 
tical service in the opera- 
tion of this plan would be 
the removal from our streets 
and parks of the aged, feeble- 
minded, insane, and physical 
wrecks. Large numbers of 
these persist in wandering 
about begging and commit- 
ting indecencies or worse. 
Misguided sympathy and gul- 
libility keep them _ afloat. 
Under this plan no relief 
agencies would be dealing 
with homeless men. A man 
who failed to make good in 
the work-test would have a 
reasonable hearing for an- 
other chance, but he could 
not indefinitely go from mis— 
sion and society to society, 
“working” each to the limit 
of its generosity and pa- 
tience. 

The pauperizing of home- 
less persons willing and able 
to help themselves would 
also be stopped. Thus, the 
duplication of time, effort 
and money by the various 
agencies for relief would be 
materially reduced, leaving 
them free to do greater serv- 
ice for the family cases of 
their several localities. 

With the capacity of the 
lodging-house and annex at 
2,500 per night, 10,000 home- 
less men could be provided 
for during a month—a 
week’s stay each. If more 
than 10,000 made application, 
as was the case in the win- 
ter of 1914-15, a part of the 
City Farm Colony might be 
utilized for work-test, board 
and lodging. 

During January, 1915, 14.- 
658 different individuals ap- 
plied at the lodging-house. 
Both weather and industrial 
conditions were exceptional- 
ly bad. The social and in- 
dustrial organization of the 
institution was not large 
enough at that time to great- 
ly reduce the number of 
eliminations through  con- 
structive help. 

But with a staff and organization sufli- 
cient to make examinations, to classify. 
and to dispose appropriately of every 
man, or an office handling this part of 
the work, the number of individuals 
homeless in New York would be quickly 
reduced. By getting started early, be- 
fore the crest of the winter’s suffering 
is reached, the number could be kept 
down well within the limits of present 
building capacity, and quite probably 
within the possibility of regular indus- 
trial absorption. 
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FTER sixteen years of service, 
A John Graham Brooks has laid 
down the presidency of the 
National Consumers’ League. 
In accepting this office sixteen years 
ago, Mr. Brooks brought to the new un- 
dertaking of those days a unique gift. 
Wherever his colleagues, the propagan- 
dists of the cause traveled, from ocean 
to ocean, or lake to gulf, any reference 
to his name as president of the league 
predisposed the audience to friendly 
hearing of its tenets. For Mr. Brooks 
had journeyed everywhere as the inter- 
preter to the prosperous of the claims of 
the wage-earners. 

When the responsibility of the con- 
suming public for industrial conditions 
was a doctrine unheard of outside of 
a small group, Mr. Brooks had been for 
years interpreting the workers to all who 
would listen. For the performance of 
this task he was perhaps the best fitted 
man in the country. His sustained in- 
terest and participation in the cause have 
been unflagging and his colleagues, in 
naming him honorary president, count 
upon its continuance for many years to 
come. 

The new president, Newton D. Baker, 
has from the founding of the Con- 
sumers’ League of Cleveland, one of’the 
oldest and most valuable of the state 
leagues, been its wise counselor. As the 
young city solicitor of Cleveland fifteen 
years ago, he announced his intention of 
enforcing to the letter in that city all 
the provisions of the Ohio child labor 
law. This was years before the Nation- 
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al Child Labor Committee came into 
existence, when Ohio stood alone in 
prohibiting the work of children after 
six o’clock at night, and no other city 
official throughout the country had un- 
dertaken the thankless task of perform- 
ing the defaulted duties of a state. 

This act, which might have*been mere 
momentary zeal, was in fact an intima- 
tion of the steady purpose which has 
throughout the intervening years ani- 
mated Mayor Baker, that of developing 
and using every power of the municipal- 
ity in the defense of its citizens, par- 
ticularly of the wage-earners. 

The National Consumers’ League in 
acquiring as its second president the re- 
tiring mayor of Cleveland—a man of 
high distinction in the legal profession, 
an experienced and successful adminis- 
trator of one of our leading cities—is 
assured of an era of continued useful- 
ness. The league has never faced more 
urgent and more promising opportunities. 

In the field which the league has made 
peculiarly its own, that of the defense 
of labor laws, a crisis impends. The 
United States Supreme Court will doubt- 
less, within the next twelve months, hand 
down the long-expected decision in the 
Oregon minimum wage case. If the 
principle underlying this law is sustained 
as constitutional, there will naturally 
follow a campaign for similar legislation 
in all the states. 

Should the decision, however, be ad- 
verse, the alternative is the heart-break- 
ing prospect of changing the constitu- 
tion of the United States to meet its 
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terms. For the existence in an industrial — 
republic of a permanent body of wage- 
earners living below the level of physical — 
efficiency is unthinkable; and no other 
device than minimum wage legislation — 
promises to prevent the growth of such ~ 
a class. 

This inclusion of the courts within the © 
area of the league’s activities began in 
1907. Its record of success has been un- 
broken. In twelve cases Mr. Brandeis © 
has, at the invitation of the state au- 
thorities, taken part in the oral defense 
of women’s labor laws, or has filed briefs 
prepared under his direction by Joseph- 
ine Goldmark, publication secretary of 
the league. In each instance, laws limit- 
ing women’s hours of labor have been 
sustained as constitutional, by the courts _ 
of Illinois, Ohio, Oregon, and New York, 
and three times by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The defense of labor laws followed 
logically the league’s previous work of 
establishing standards in industry 
through the enactment of labor legis- 
lation. Beginning in its earliest days 
with the children and the juvenile mer- 
cantile employes, the league has stead- 
ily asserted the claim of wage-earners 
to the minima of decent living, and cer- 
tain standards are now irrevocably fixed 
in the legislation of this country, deter- 
mining the rights of wage-earning wom- 
en and minors in various still limited 
directions. Thus the eight-hours day for 
children, since successfully carried 
through in a large number of states by 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
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was initiated through the efforts of the 
Consumers’ League of Illinois. 

A dozen years ago the National 
League published the first American 
study of legislation regulating night 
work of children and minors; and it has 
from that time continuously labored for 
the recognition and adoption of safe- 

‘guards to protect both children and 
women workers from such an inversion 
of the natural order. The effort has 
been not merely on behalf of health, not 
only to afford rest, the need of which 
laboring humankind shares with the 

laboring ox, but to assure that leisure 
without which no recompense of human 
toil can ever be adequate. 

Obviously, the basis of all success in 
this field is the spread of knowledge of 
the ever-changing conditions. Patient 
scrutiny of the kaleidoscope during 
these industrially wonderful years, and 
never-wearying presentation of the ac- 
cumulated observations—this the league 
has conceived to be its chosen work of 


enlightenment. Through its branches in 
twenty states, it has itself conducted sey- 
eral inquiries such as the investigation 
of women’s wages in Portland, Ore., in 
1912, and in New Orleans in 1914 (to 
mention only typical examples); and it 
has in other cases induced the state it- 
self to inquire, through commissions, 
into wages and working conditions—a 
conspicuous example being the New 
York State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission of 1912-1915. 

The establishment of standards out- 
side the realm of legislation has broad- 
ened from the initial “white list” of the 
parent league, naming in 1890 depart- 
ment stores which dealt fairly with the 
women and children in their employ, to 
the creation of the office of label secre- 
tary in the present year. 

The early Christmas shopping move- 
ment originated in the Consumers’ 
League of New York city in the days of 
Josephine Shaw Lowell. It has swept 
the country from ocean to ocean and be- 
come a part of the national conscious- 
ness. . 

Nothing could have shown the ground 
covered during sixteen years in teaching 
the public to discriminate between the 
products of sweat-shop and of approved 
factory more interestingly than the pan- 
els exhibited by the National Consum- 
ers’ League at the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position in 1915. They formed the 
crowning contribution of the Committee 
on Exhibits, of which Mrs. Charles E. 
H. Phillips is the creative spirit. 

One great default of society has been 
a total neglect of unorganized employes 
of franchise corporations and of con- 
tractors working for municipalities. 
While the states have vied with each 
other in fixing standards for parents in 
the nurture and education of their chil- 
dren, and private employers have been 
in greater or less degree restrained from 
exploiting all classes of workers, we 
have beheld the amazing spectacle of 
cities granting franchises for seventy- 
five or ninety-nine years with no pro- 
visions whatever in regard to wages, 
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hours or even safety of life and limb. 
In the interest of subscribers for tele- 
phone, electric and lighting service, rates 
have been fixed with minutest considera- 
tion of all the financial factors, and ut- 
ter disregard of the welfare and the 
wishes of the unrepresented employes. 


The first slight move in the direction 
of a social surveillance of a public utility 
was made by the Consumers’ League of 
New York city in its efforts to shorten 
the working day of the girls employed at 
the newsstands in the New York subway. 
While the terms of the present conces- 
sions were still being discussed, the 
league made public the facts in regard 
to their excessive hours, and attempted 
to secure a reduction. 

In December, 1914, the Public Service 
Commission decided to reduce the rates 
of the New York Telephone Company 
approximately $3,000,000 a year. In all 
the meticulous inquiries of the senate 
committee and the Public Service Com- 
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mission leading up to this reduction, the 
only assumption allowed to stand was the 
inference that the employes must be con- 
tent with what they were getting since 
they had not come forward with any 
protest. 

Protests, however, are not made by 
unorganized girls ranging from seven- 
teen to twenty-five years of age, such 
as the 12,000 employes of the New York 
Telephone Company, of whom but 2,000 
are twenty-five years old and over. Be- 
coming aware too late, the Consumers’ 
League filed, at the time of the closing 
public hearing, an unavailing protest. 

In consequence of this train of de- 
velopments, the National Consumers’ 
League at its meeting in Cleveland added 
to its program the study of wages and 
working conditions of employes of con- 
tractors for municipalities and. public 
service corporations, especially in con- 
nection with the fixing of rates to sub- 
scribers. 

Two years ago the National Consum- 
ers’ League committed itself to promot 
ing safety at sea. The question has of- 
ten been raised, What have consumers 
to do with the sea? The answer is sim- 
plicity itself. Consumers in general 
prefer not to be drowned, and mem- 
bers of the Consumers’ League add to 
this preference a sense of responsibility 
for the safety of those who serve them 
as stewards, stokers, seamen, and crew 
in general. Indeed, from the point of 
view of the Consumers’ League, the re- 
lation of passengers to those who serve 
them on shipboard is essentially identical 
with that of the clerk who sells them 
gloves over the counter, or the mill 
hands who produce the goods they buy. 

Therefore, at the annual meeting of 
the National Consumers’ League in Buf 
falo, in 1913, the La Follette seamen’s 
bill was unanimously endorsed, and the 
secretary instructed to appear before the 
appropriate congressional committees in 
its behalf. It soon became clear that the 
Consumers’ League is the only organiza- 
tion having sustained interest in safety 
at sea in behalf of the traveling public. 

The seamen have for many years been 


fighting their own battle for safety, and 
incidentally that of the passengers as 
well. After the fire on the excursion 
boat Slocum which caused the death by 
fire and drowning of hundreds of Sun- 
day school children, a committee of New 
York citizens made an effort to secure 
legislation in furtherance of safety. 
They seem, however, to have abandoned 
their plans after the failure of tneir 
two bills to become law during the first 
and only Congress in which they were 
introduced. The La Follette bill is now 
the law of the land. 


The fate of the Eastland has revealed 
the truth, long familiar through our ex- 
perience with labor legislation, that the 
enforcement of a law is far more diffi- 
cult than its enactment; that enforcing 
officers are immeasurably more refrac- 
tory to the public will than legislators. 
The Eastland horror is merely the cul- 
mination of a series of abhorrent sacri- 
fices of human life on the water, none 
of which has been free from accompany- 
ing violations of such safety provisions 
as were in existence. 


The spectacle of Secretary Redfield in- 
vestigating his own department, assist- 
ed by federal supervising inspectors who 
have been in high office, bearing primary 
responsibility, since long before this na- 
tion was warned by the holocaust of the 
Slocum led, therefore, to a vote of the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Consumers’ League at Cleveland, that 
we take the initiative in demanding a 
congressional investigation of the East- 
land disaster. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Consumers’ League of New York city 
gives fresh point to the warning of 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright to 
the founders of the National League 
that the task of enlightening and or- 
ganizing the careless money-spending 
public would require at least a century. 
Accepted in all seriousness as an ad- 
monition to undiscouraged patience, this 
warning has been an unfailing help. 
When progress has seemed so slow 
as to be imperceptible, when the pub- 
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lic has resembled a hydra, when stat-~ 
utes have been indeed pieces of paper 
because enforcing officials, false to their 7 
trust, could not be compelled to enforce © 
them—this old warning as to the length 7. 
of the task has enabled the faithful to | 


go serenely on. 


Neither Commissioner 


range of the movement. 


D | 
o 


Carroll Dag 
Wright, nor those who were seeking his |, 
counsel, foresaw at that time the coming 
It would have - 
seemed to him a wild prophecy if anyone 


had foretold the co-operative endeavor 


between the presiding judge of the High ~ 


Court of Arbitration in Australia and 7 


members of the faculty of the Harvard ~ 
Law School—who are also legal ad- ~ 


visers of the National Consumers’ 


League—to give to America the benefit’ 


of Australia’s experience with minimum 
wage legislation.’ 
Twenty-five years ago who would have 


credited the existence, at the beginning 


of the war, of national consumers’ 
leagues in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Belgium? Or would have fore- 
seen two successful international confer: 
ences in Geneva in 1908 and in Ant- 
werp in 1913? The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the first Consumers’ League. 
under the leadership of its two presi- 
dents—Mrs. Lowell during seven years 
and Mrs. Frederick Nathan during 
eighteen—is the end of an era for the 
whole movement. 

The completion of the twenty-fifth 
year of successful work of the Consum- 
ers’ League of New York city admonish- 
es us all to face the overwhelming role 
to which we have fallen heir through no 
merit or déserts of our own, but by the 
sheer default of the rest of the world. 
We fortunate dwellers on this continent 
awakened to find ourselves the heirs of 
civilization, confronted by the duty of 
holding fast the gains of the past, reach 
ing out toward a nobler future, in the 
face of the world catastrophe. 


1915. A New Province for Law and Or- 
der, by Justice Henry B. Higgins. Re- 
printed by the National Consumers’ League. 
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HE CASE FOR TOWN PLANNING 


By Henry R. Aldridge. National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, 
41 Russell Square, London. 679 pp. 


No finer tribute could 
have been desired 
by the late William 
Thompson of Rich- 
Roam Planning mond, London, found- 

er and for many years 

chairman of the Brit- 

ish National Housing 

and Town Planning 
[2]2) Council, than the 
dedication to him by 
his colleague Henry 

R. Aldridge of this, 
the most comprehensive town planning 

manual yet published. The book is a 
great achievement not only for its au- 
thor but for the British city planning 
movement. For it tells of actual accom- 
plishment which even a few years ago 
the most enthusiastic propagandists of 
the city planning idea hardly dreamed ot 
as realizable in so short a space of time. 

When Ebenezer Howard published 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow in 1898, it 
was regarded as a journalistic freak of 
which the serious reviews took little 
notice. When T. C. Horsfall wrote of 
~The Example of Germany in 1902, even 
many of his friends in the housing move- 
ment looked upon him as a crank. Mr. 
Horsfall once jocularly replied to an ad- 
mirer who suggested that a monument 
should be erected to him for his tenacity 
in the advocacy of city planning: “Yes, 
and inscribe on the pedestal, ‘He. could 
read German.’ ” 

The initial stimulus in England un- 
doubtedly came from the German ex- 
ample; and it was by drawing attention 
to it in season and out of season, by 
translating its laws, regulations, and 
literature, that the first interest in Eng- 
land was aroused. In the last few years, 
the tables have been turned, and scores 
of German city planners and municipal 
reformers have come to England every 
summer to study the latest accomplish- 
ments and experiments in the planning 
of residential areas. It is one of the 
minor tragedies of the present war that 
the friendly relations of English and 
German reformers in this field, mutually 
so fruitful, have been interrupted. 

What the effect of the war will be on 
the British city planning movement, it 
is impossible to foresee. But Mr. Ald- 
ridge is probably right when he says: 

“From one point of view the period in 
which this book is published is a specially 
favorable one. The sense of common 
citizenship was never greater than it is 
today, and proposais in regard to the im- 
provement of the conditions under which 
the masses of the people live will re- 
ceive warm support.” 

One of the chief merits of this work 
lies in the careful analysis of the city 
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in 


planning problem as something far ex- 
ceeding in scope the mere demand for a 
more economical subdivision of estates 
or a more comprehensive and far-sighted 
planning for future traffic requirements. 
In his advocacy of town planning as a 
means of creating “order in place of 
chaos in town growth,” in his appeal to 
city planning authorities to take a wide 
view of their responsibilities, not to rest 
content with adopting a “scheme” for 
some particular part of the city area and 


let the rest take care of itself, Mr. Ald- 


ridge voices very much the same senti- 
ments as those so frequently expressed 
by American pioneers of the movement. 
And this although the approach to the 
problem in the two countries has been 
from diametrically opposite ends. 

In America, it originated from aes- 
thetic motives, chief among them per- 
haps—the more sordid one of advertis- 
ing apart—that of creating in centers of 
vast foreign-born population something 
to stimulate civic pride and local patriot- 
ism. This end achieved or in view, the 
more practical social aspects of city 
planning gradually come to the front. 
In England, on the other hand, interest 
in city planning was the outcome of a 
century-old movement for housing re- 
form. 

In one country, advance lay along the 
lines of civic center, park systems, im- 
provement of water front and transit; in 
the other, along the lines of “model” 
tenements, “model” housing estates, 
“garden” suburbs and villages, decentral- 
ization of urban populations by means 
of better transit facilities. Both have 
converged to the same point: the well- 
planned city, a city deliberately laid out 
with a view to encouraging the housing 
of the people in one-family houses at 
rents and prices conforming to their in- 
comes; with a view to spaciousness and 
full utilization of all natural advantages 
of the site; with a view to economy and 
efficiency of municipal services, to the 
creation of cheap and rapid transit, the 
convenient location and subdivision of 
business and industrial areas, the digni- 
fied grouping of public buildings, the 
attractive approach to the city by land 
and water. 

The English town planning act of 
1909, as annotated and illustrated by Mr. 
Aldridge and his collaborators in this 
work, proves to be only a further step in 
the right direction, not the final leap 
from chaos to order. Above all, it is 
only optional and not mandatory; in 
spite of it, there is not yet in England 
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any improvement in the control over the 
planning of the vast majority of urban 
areas. 

“At present, the taking of action under 
the town planning act bears no relation 
whatever to the local need for such ac- 
tion.” That is, exactly where such con- 
trol is most needed—as, for instance, in 
the rapidly growing mining communities 
of Yorkshire—everything goes on as of 
old. Mr. Aldridge advocates “that the 
present permissive power possessed by 
local authorities should give place to a 
statutory duty placed on all local authori- 
ties, requiring them within a stated pe- 
riod to prepare town planning schemes in 
regard to all land likely to be used for 
building purposes.” 

This is not as wild and utopian a 
proposition as it may seem to American 
readers; for under the act it is possible 
to take preliminary steps for the limita- 
tion and zoning of building and for the 
safeguarding of future extensions of the 
chief thoroughfares, without at once 
making as detailed a street plan and as 
detailed a code of regulations as would 
be necessary under a complete “scheme.” 
There is a strong current of opinion in 
England that these elementary phases of 
city planning should be generalized by 
mandatory legislation over every town 
and village where any building goes on 
or is expected. 

The feature of this work which chiefly 
makes it of value, and almost indispens- 
able, to the practical city planner and 
the municipal reformer is the detailed 
and readily understandable explanation, 
and the concrete examples which it gives, 
of the actual operation of the present 
act. To this the greater part of the book 
is devoted, and it is done with admir- 
able thoroughness and precision. 

On one point the book is open to seri- 
ous criticism, and that is its account of 
city planning in foreign countries. To 
say of the cities of America that “almost 
all of the good features of town planning 
care are absent, and as a result of muni- 
cipal inefficiency the worst features of 
overcrowding in Europe have been 
copied and intensified,’ and to make 
other similar sweeping generalizations 
for all the New World from a two-page 
description of the plan of New York, 
does little credit to Mr. Aldridge’s knowl- 
edge or insight. 

He is wrong when he concludes, as 
must be assumed, from a mere study of 
city maps that, because badly planned, 
American cities are necessarily con- 
gested. Many instances of cities will 
occur to the reader where, this is not the 
case. He is wrong also when he con- 
fuses the unsatisfactory planning of 
American cities with the complete ab- 
sence of planning of most English cities; 
and he is most wrong of all when he 
imagines that the worst features of old- 
time city planning on this continent still 
universally continue unchecked. 

Certainly, not to mention in a work of 
this size and scope the actual accomplish- 
ments in general city planning work of 
such authorities of international repu- 
tation as J. Mulford Robinson, the two 
Olmsteds, John Nolen, Pray, Bennett, 
Ford, Brunner, Goodrich,—to name just 
a few—is a serious omission. 

This criticism apart, the book is 
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warmly to be recommended to all who 
are tired of high faluting talk about the 


city beautiful and wish to learn from | 


Birmingham, Sheffield, and other Eng- 
lish cities how to go about clearing up 
the mess and muddle inherited from a 
more individualistic age; how to pre- 
serve the rural amenities of our new 
suburbs; how, with the aid of sound city 
planning schemes, to benefit financially 
every section of the community, not ex- 
cepting the landlord; and how to ad- 
vance the art of city building generally. 

It is interesting to note that this work, 
got up in solid and good taste, stands to 
the credit of co-operative production, 
being printed and bound by the Leicester 
Co-operative Printing Society in Eng- 
land. 

B. LAsKEr. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST PROBLEM 

By R. W. Shufeldt. F. A. Davis Co. 

377 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of THE 

Survey $2.68. 

It is a pleasure to 
read the introduction 

: to.) Dr - Shuteldtis 
Sane book because in it he 
remembers to pay a 
fine tribute to his 
wife for her assist- 
ance—such a tribute 
as is seldom paid. 
Perhaps it was femi- 
nine influence which 
softened the book, and 
made it less bitter 
than his preceding volume on the Negro. 
Yet even as it stands, the book is an un- 
just condemnation of a whole race, 
which is redeemed only by its sincerity. 
If Dr. Shufeldt had made a book out of 
his own experience with the Negro, 
which dates back to his seeing the slave 
ships at Cuba in 1861, he would have 
produced a work which would have been 
biased, but would at least have had 
first-hand information of value. 

In his use of authorities, Dr. Shu- 
feldt is absolutely uncritical. He adopts 
any  pseudo-scientific work which 
strengthens his case, and quotes with 
ghoulish glee newspaper clippings about 
Negro crime or William Monroe Trotter 
at the White House, and states that both 
Dr. Washington and Dr. Du Bois are 
traitors to their race. Meanwhile, he 
has not heard of any contributions to 
literature or art made by pure Negroes, 
and‘ repeats with misleading confidence 
the story, which eugenic science has 
shown to be a fable, of a pure black 
child being born from the union of a 
white with a near-white. 

This book, like the photo-play The 
Birth of a Nation, is aimed to send the 
American Negro back to Liberia, and it 
has the same amusing inconsistency of 
picturing Liberia as progressive, while 
assuming that the Negro is incapable of 
progress. Dr. Shufeldt is a northerner 
whose feeling toward the Negro has 
swung from the other unwholesome ex- 
treme. Mr. Dixon represents the poor 
white, who hates the Negro because of 
economic competition. The attitude of 
the aristocratic South is found in George 
W. Cable’s books or Mrs. Hammond's In 
Black and White, and is the opposite of 
this Negro baiting. 

JosEPpH F. GoutLp. 
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IMMIGRATION 


By Mary Katharine Reely. The H. 
W. Wilson Co. 315 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.10. 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


By Edna D. Bullock. The H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 188 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.08. 


SHORT BALLOT 


By Edna D. Bullock. The H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 160 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.08. 


These three first 
volumes in the Debat- 
ers Handbook Series 
present a sort of liter- 
ary digest of their re- 
spective subjects. Sig- 
nificant articles have 
been selected and 
compiled, and the vol- 
|}umes might be called 
|| labor-saving devices 
for debaters. The 
questions are present- 
ed in debatable form; briefs and bibliog- 
raphies are given, and these are follow- 
ed by articles, some of which are in the 
nature of general discussion, and some 
give the pros and cons of the questions 
as presented. 

The books will be of unquestioned 
value to the debater who knows how to 
use them. They might readily become 
an opiate to a multitude of high school 
and college youths who like to be “spoon- 
fed” and to have others find their mate- 
rial for them. Nevertheless, if through 
these volumes students can be made to 
realize what a prodigious amount of in- 
formation and discussion comes to the 
public through the pages of THE Sur- 
vey, from which a great number of the 
articles are selected, this particular in- 
stance of “spoon-feeding,” will be for- 
given. 

The volume on Immigration is in two 
parts: Part I on European Immigra- 
tion, and Part II on Asiatic Immigra- 
tion. Between them is a section includ- 
ing articles on the effect of the Euro- 
pean war on immigration. In Part I, 
the bibliography is of value, but the 
form of the brief on the question of the 
literacy test is loose. Brief-drawing is 
a technical science, and the tendency to- 
ward incompleteness and looseness of 
thought is so strong among American 
students that they ought not to be en- 
couraged in it. For example, in the 
brief on the desirability of a literacy test 
for immigrants, a statement is made in 
the introduction to the effect that “the 
poor man no longer has the opportunity 
to rise that was the boast of our earlier 
civilization.” Obviously such an asser- 
tion does not belong in the introduction. 

Excellent selections of articles appear 
to have been made for the general dis- 
cussion and for the affirmative and nega- 
tive arguments. One is impressed by 
the array of authorities that can be sum- 
moned both for and against the literacy 
test. In helping students to evaluate 
testimony and evidence it would have 
been well had the compiler made a brief 
statement concerning the position and 
activities of each author as such knowl- 
edge trequently explains the attitude of 
a writer. One notices that rather more 
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space is given the authorities who a 
pose a literacy test than to those wh 
favor it. This may account for the immplt® 
pression that, as the case is presented 
the greater weight of evidence is withp)t! 
the negative. | 

In the section on the European Wart! 
and Immigration, interesting speculam| 4 
tions are presented as to what will hap pid 
pen at the close of the war. Of these! 
the most significant is the prediction by 
Leo Pasvolsky of a tremendous influx! 
of Russians due to the poverty and lacks 
of industrial organization in Russia. | 

The material on Asiatic immigration) 
is presented in the form of an argument 


clusion laws to the Japanese and other’ 
Asiatics. = it 
and should not be held before students”! 
as a model. hh 
given. One is impressed by the articles”! 
that follow that, after all, the grave Bp 
aspect of our immigration question in |! 
the future is to be found on the Pacifie 
coast. : 

The volume on Mothers’ Pensions is 
a series of reprints. At the beginning 
is a so-called brief on the question, 
should pensions or allowances be paid ~ 
from public funds to. mothers of de- 
pendent children? There follow a bibli- © 
ography and selected articles. It is help- | 
ful to have presented en bloc the pros | 
and cons of this most discussed question. 7 

Though some leading social work- | 
ers of the country, Edward T. Devine, 
Frederic Almy, Mary E. Richmond, © 
and others, are seen to be opponents of | 
mothers’ pensions, nevertheless twenty- | 
two states have passed laws providing © 
them. The opponents appear to base — 
their arguments upon a fundamental © 
and doubtless well-grounded prejudice — 
against public outdoor relief, which the — 
widows’ pension is alleged to be. The i 
supporters of pensions, on the other 
hand, seem to have a philosophic bias on — 
behalf of state as against private activity. ~ 

However, when confronted with such — 
opposite conclusions, based upon a study — 
of the same field, as those of Judge © 
Pinckney of the Chicago Juvenile Court 
and C. C. Carstens, many feel like de- 
serting the experts, and making a fresh 
investigation for themselves. The pas- 
sion and enthusiasm for the movement j 
are to be found in the articles by Wil- : 
liam Hard, who, with a good deal of — 
evidence and a trenchant newspaper 
style at his command, makes a very — 
strong case indeed for pensions. 

A good deal of the material compiled — 
is historical and hence of value. But 
the pathos of so much effort in compil- 
ing these articles lies in the fact that 
even within one short year from now so 
much new evidence on pensions for — 
mothers will have been forthcoming that 
the material in the volume at hand will 
be superceded. 

As the compiler indicates in the intro- 
duction to the third volume, the short 
ballot is a term covering a whole pro- 
gress of reforms in city, county and 
state governments. Fortunately, the is- 
sue is not presented in debatable form, 
for among informed and intelligent per- 
sons there can be no opposition to plans. 
for the greater simplification of our ma- 
chinery of goyernment. The articles 
here compiled make a valuable presenta- 


; 


n of the new governmental program. 
he short ballot, the reorganization of 
e state legislature, of state administra- 
ve machinery, and of county govern- 
ent, the commission and city-manager 
an for cities, are all effectively set 
rth and justified. 
A dominant note of hope for real poli- 
cal reform is struck, that ultimately 
ill mean much for our social as well 
s political progress. Our local units 
f government, reorganized on_ short 
allot principles, will put a really effect- 
ve tool in the hands of social workers, 
o often lose hope when they come 
gainst the politicians who can manip- 
late our present antiquated govern- 
ental machinery. It is a book with 
hich to answer those who have lost 
aith in democracy, for our political 
ailures are seen to be due largely to the 
ack of proper means for the effective 
xpression of the popular will, and to 
the lack of free and safe opportunity 
for experts in the public service. 
ARTHUR E. Woop. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 


By Henry S. Curtis. The Macmillan 
Co. 359 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.62. 


If Education 
Through Play by 
Henry S. Curtis were 
read and followed by 
all school officials, 
America would be 
“prepared” better than 
by compulsory mili- 
tary training; schools 
would yield a larger 
human return on the 
investment; the pre- 
vailing inactivity and 
unwholesomeness in our use of leisure 
would be largely replaced by joyous, 
character-building games. From recent, 
intensive experiences with school boards 
and superintendents, I believe they need 
nothing more than to follow Dr. Curtis’ 
argument that games should be made a 
regular part of every school’s curriculum. 

England and Germany, he tells us, 
have both learned to use play and games 
for the building of efficient citizenship. 
The school walking trips, the allotment 
of park spaces for play by schools which 
have inadequate playgrounds, and the 
training of regular teachers to provide 
play leadership have timely interest for 
those who would know the sources of 
Germany’s power. In England, the 
more than 320 “preparatory schools” 
3 . “are supplied with the best play- 
grounds of any schools in the world.” 
» . . “There is no American univer- 
sity or public high school with which I 
am acquainted that has a playground at 
all comparable to those of most of the 
‘public schools,’” or private academies 
like Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and West- 
minister, for the sons of upper-class peo- 
ple. The teachers, “masters,” play with 
their pupils. “These schools are not try- 
ing primarily to make their boys and 
girls scholars. They are trying to make 
them strong, healthy men and women, 
with good common sense and resource- 
fulness that will enable them to meet the 
difficulties of life.” 

The Gary system seems to Dr. Curtis 
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‘quired. 


to be much more economical, effective 
and worthy of being generally copied 
than the small park playgrounds of Chi- 
cago. Yet, in an enthusiastic description 
of the great Gary schools, he suggests a 
friendly criticism: “Gary has put play- 
time into the curriculum, but it has not, 
properly speaking, put play into the cur- 
riculum. . In the German and 
English schools certain games are re- 
I believe they should be in Gary.” 

School playgrounds—their size, sur- 
facing, equipment, and management— 
are discussed in a chapter full of prac- 
tical guidance, which, indeed, character- 
izes the entire book. Play at the Rural 
School is another chapter luminous with 
worth-while suggestions. Athletics in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges are 
helpfully considered—“In a large way 
athletics are dealing with higher values 
than the school is even contemplating in 
its courses.’ Other chapters are on 
Recreation at Summer Schools, Summer 
Playgrounds, The School Camp, The 
School as a Social Center and The 
Training of Play Teachers. 

Play in the Curriculum is the chapter 
which carries the central theme of the 
book. “There is every reason to sup- 
pose that the problem of the physical 
welfare of the child is growing more 
serious from year to year. In Germany 
and England the percentage of young 
men who are fit for military service 
grows less and less with each decade.” 
“Nearly all students of childhood have 
come to believe that play is the most 
fundamental thing about the child, that 
it is nature’s school for his physical, so- 
cial and mental development.” “If we 
are really going to furnish organized 
play to all the children, the only way it 
can be done is to put it into the curricu- 
lum.” “We may either take an hour 
from our present scholastic day and de- 
vote this hour to play or we may add an 
hour or more to our school day and de- 
vote these hours to play.” 

CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER. 


LIVES WORTH LIVING 


By Emily Clough Peabody. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 202 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of THe Survey $1.10. 


The growing insight and outlook upon 
social and industrial conditions within 
the church is nowhere more hopefully 
indicated than in the increasing direc- 
tion given to its young people toward 
the interpretation of religious teachings 
in terms of current life. 

In this series of biographical, social 
and religious studies for young women, 
Mrs. Peabody skilfully interweaves both 
the literature and experience of Biblical 
times and today and leads her reader 
very directly from the stories of Ruth 
and Lydia to the immigrant woman of 
our own country and the modern woman 
in industry. 

The reality and relevancy of religion 
cannot fail to be emphasized by thus at- 
taching its teachings to present-day ex- 
periences, and the study and effort to 
improve present conditions are thereby 
invested with religious sanction. Lists 
of incisive questions and references to 
some of the best sources of information 
add to the value of the volume. 

(ER ane 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books listed here may be ordered by mail 
of The Survey, at the regular price, if pay- 
ment is sent with the order. On orders that 


are to be billed, the mail price, given after each 
book, will be charged. 


SATELLITE CiTIEs. By Graham R. Taylor. DN. 
Appleton & Co. 333 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of Tap Survey $1.64, 


CupPiD’s Capers. By Lillian Gardner. E, P, 
Dutton & Co. 34 pp. Vrice $.50; by mail of 
THe Survey §.55. 


DEMOCRACY IN TIIn MAKING. By George W. 
Coleman, Little Brown & Co. 340 Bp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of Thw Survey $1.62. 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. By Thomas J. Gaffney. 
Richard G. Badger. 110 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.05, 


THE LUVSITANIA’S LAST VOYAGE. oN Charles B. 
Lauriat, Jr, Uoughton Mifflin Co. 160 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of THE Survey $1.08, 


THn CHURCH AND THE [PrOPLE’s Piay. By 
Henry A, Atkinson. Pilgrim l’ress. 259 pp 
Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survey $1.35, 


RECITER’S TREASURY OF IRISH VERSE AND 
Prose. By G. Pertwee and A. P. Graves, B. 
P. Dutton & Co. 512 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.63. 


Back To SHAKESPEARE, By Herbert Morse. B, 
P, Dutton & Co. 304 pp. Price $2; by mall 
of Tuk Survey $2.14, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STupy oF SocroLocy. B 
Edward Cary Hayes. D. Appleton & Co, 71 

p. Price $2.50; by mail of Tue Survgy 
Gis 


DereatT. By Count Charles De 
Haldane MacFall. EB. P. 
Price $2; by mail of 


GERMANY IN 
Souza and Major 
Dutton & Co. 208 pp. 
Tire Survey $2.10 . 


Tun IlunpreptH Wave. By Grantly Stander- 


Price 


son, Charles H. Kerr & Co. 538 pp. 
$1.35; by mail of THE SuRveEY $1.48. 

A GRADUATED RUSSIAN READER. By Henry 
Riola. IE. P. Dutton & Co. 314 pp. Price 


$1.75; by mail of THE Survey $1.85. 

THe HerALTH-CARE OF THE GROWING CHILD, 
By Louis Fischer. Funk & Wagnalls Co, 
341 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of Tur SurvEy 
$1.35. 

How to Livn. By Irving Fisher and Eugene 
Lyman Fisk. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 345 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of Tur Survey $1.12. 

BACKWARD CHILDREN. By Arthur Holmes. 
Bobbs Merrill Co. 247 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE SuRvEY $1.09, 


Oxtp Acp Pensions. By H. J. Hoare. P. S. 
King & Son. 196 pp. Price $.85; by mail 
of Tun Survey $.94. 

War LETTERS FROM THE Livinc Dead MAn. 
By Elsa Barker. Mitchell Kennerley. 318 
Bp. Price $1.25; bv mail of Tram Survasy 
1.35. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM. By Canon Barnett. 
Longmans Green & Co. 338 pp. Price $1.75; 
by mail of Tim Survey $1.85. 

BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STaTss. 
By Maurice S. Evans. Longmans Green 
Co. 299 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $2.42, 

Tun RELATION OF GOVERNMENT TO PROPERTY 
AND INDUSTRY. By Samuel P. Orth. Ginn & 
Co. G64 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of Tur 
Survey $2.42. 

Turn Jews or RUSSIA AND PotanD. By _ Israel 
Friedlaender. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 214 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survey $1.35, 

Tur Iloty FEartn. By L. H. Bailey. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 171 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of Tue Survey $1.09, 

Somp CHRISTIAN ConvicTION. By Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Yale University Press. 222 
pp. Price $1; by mail of Tur Survey $1.09. 

INVENTORS AND Money-Makers. By F. W. 
Taussig. The Macmillan Co, 1388 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of THE SuRvEY $1.07. 


Tue SociAL INSTITUTIONS AND IDEALS OF THE 
._ Brste. By ‘theodore Gerald Soares. Abing- 
don Press. 385 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of THE Survny $1.64. 

Tur CHURCH IN THE City. By Frederick 
DeLand Leete. Abingdon Press. 317 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of THe Survey $1.12. 


Tup CoMMUNITY SURVEY IN. RELATION TO 
CyHurCH FErriciexcy. Bv Charles FB. Car- 
roll. Abingdon Tress. 128 pp. Price $1; 


by mail of Tur Survey $1.09. 


PRACTICAL AND SociaL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN- 
1Ty. By Prof. A, T, Robertson. George WG, 
Doran Co. 271 pp. Price $1.25; by mai) 
of THEr Survey $1.36, 

Lanp Crepits. By Dick T, Morgan. T, Y. 
Crowell & Co. 299 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THn Survey $1.59. 


T is clear that only the most unceasing vigi- 
lance and effort will secure attention for 
needed social legislation at the session of Congress 
which convenes on December 6. Those who 
worked hard for meager results in these directions 
at the last Congress naturally look for even 
harder sledding in the midst of all the discussion 
of preparedness. 

We have long had the leader of the Progressive 
party whooping it up for a 42 centimeter stick. 
. The Republican party, by its traditions and lead- 
ership, is naturally allied to the industrial 
and financial interests concerned in preparations 
for war, and some of its most aggressive organs, 
like the Providence Journal, have for months 
been attacking the administration on just this is- 
sue. Apparently, under these goads, less as a 
matter of conviction than as a political move to 
save the party from an overturn two years hence, 
the President and his advisers are attempting to 
swing the Democratic majorities in both houses 
for a big army and navy program. 

Obviously, under these circumstances, those in 
each political group who oppose armaments will 
be absorbed in fighting their minority fight; and 
while it is not owerstating the facts to say that in 
opposing a great war budget now they will be de- 
fending the appropriations to public health, con- 
servation, education, and other social purposes of 
five and ten years from now, it is clear that they 
will not have much time to devote to pending social 
legislation. 

On the other hand, it remains to be seen whether 
the advocates of national preparedness in any or 


all parties have imported any of the social body-. 


building programs which the belligerent countries 
of Europe have come to realize are by no means 
the least dispensable factor in equipping a people 
to bear the stress of war. 

‘‘Millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute’’ is a slogan that once served to stir the 
nation to vigilance in the protection of its rights. 
The Congressional Record for the next few months 
will from day to day bear witness to how far the 
discussion of millions for defence exacts a costly 
tribute in social welfare. 


AILURE to secure early consideration of bills 
was one of the chief reasons for the disap- 
pointing results last year. Several measures 
which passed the house by substantial majorities, 
and seemed to have fair chances of passage in the 
senate were blocked by the objection of a single 
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member under the rule in force during the last 
two weeks of a session, whereby unanimous con=) 
sent is necessary for the consideration of a bill 
Into this period many bills were thrown by the / 
protracted discussion of the chief administration | 
measures. | 
The United States senate is the only important | 
deliberative body in the world which hampers its | 
action by allowing unlimited debate. A deter | 
mined effort will be made early in the coming ses-_ 
sion to change the rules so as to permit the fixing | 
of definite times for votes upon pending measures. ' 
If this succeeds the chances for the enactment of ) 
social legislation will be considerably improved. | 


NE of the much discussed measures in the 
last Congress, which a single senator pre-: 
vented from coming to a vote, was the child labor © 
bill. Fathered by Representative A. M. Palmeng 
and Senator Owen, it passed the house by a ma- 
jority of 233 to 43. The objection of Senator - 
Overman of North Carolina killed it in the upper | 
chamber. The second campaign for the bill is now 
going forward with vigor, and the National Child |, 
Labor Committee feels that the chances for suc- © 

cess are at least as good as last year provided 
public opinion is brought to bear. 

The expectation is that Senator Owen and 
Representative Keating will introduce the bill at 
this session. It prohibits interstate commerce in — 
goods in the production of which children under i 
14 have worked in mills, factories, canneries or — 
workshops; children under 16 have worked in | 
mines or quarries; children between 14 and 16 — 
have worked at night or more than 8 hours a day — 
in factories. 

Those who are urging the measure point out 
that it protects not only the nation’s children but 
enlightened and humane employers as well. For 
it would effectually remove any disadvantage 
which a manufacturer in a state with advanced — 
laws may feel that he has in competition with 
manufacturers in states with lower standards. 


NOTHER measure designed to regulate, 
through the exercise of federal authority 

over interstate commerce, the conditions under 
which goods are manufactured, is the bill concern- 
ing the products of convict labor. A state may 
regulate strictly its own convict labor, but there 
is today no way in which it can prevent convict 
made goods coming in from another state. The 
Booher-Hughes bill, as it was known at the last 
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ssion, has passed the house four times. A year 

‘0 it was favorably reported by the senate com- 

jittee, but never came to vote. 

} This bill and a new one designed to consolidate 
e prison activities of the federal government are 

‘rged by the National Committee on Prisons and 


Wrison Labor. At the present time these activi- 
‘ies are scattered through various departments 
‘nd bureaus. In addition to the three penitenti- 
Wies at Atlanta, Leavenworth and McNeil’s 
‘sland, with a total of about 2,000 prisoners, there 
‘re federal jails at Fort Smith and Guthrie and 
mh Alaska. 

In the latter and in state, county and city prisons 
Shere are more than a thousand other federal 
risoners. The management of the federal pri- 
Yons and jails and control over federal prisoners 
Yomes under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. All prison construction work has been 
Hone, however, by the Interior Department which 
‘Xlso maintains a hospital where 131 convicts, for 

hom the Department of Justice is responsible, 
y}re under care. 

The new bill will provide for a commissioner of 

risons to be appointed by the President with the 

consent of the senate. In his office would be con- 
entrated all of the activities mentioned, to which 
would be added the duty of investigating and re- 
porting on administration, housing and social hy- 
giene of prisoners, educational methods for their 
rehabilitation, systems of pardon and parole. 


EALTH measures before the next Congress 

will include bills to create a division of 

mental hygiene and rural sanitation in the Public 

Health Service (which was considered last year), 

a bill to create a commission for the study of 

tuberculosis, and a bill to provide federal sub- 
sidies for local tuberculosis hospitals. 

The new divisions proposed for, and as a mat- 
ter of fact by, the federal health service would 
deal with and investigate mental disorders, their 
causes, care and prevention, investigate and en- 
courage methods of rural and industrial sanita- 
tion, and disseminate among farmers and others 
information for the prevention and suppression 
of communicable diseases. 

The.plan for a federal commission on tuber- 
culosis has gained much headway recently, having 
been urged by the four sectional conferences on 
tuberculosis—Mississippi Valley, Southern, New 
England and North Atlantic. The executive com- 
mittee of the American Public Health Association 
has also endorsed it. 

Those who stand sponsor for the plan point out 
that last year, while $18,000,000 was spent in the 
United States for institutional care and treat- 
ment, less than $2,000,000 was spent in the entire 
preventive campaign. If tuberculosis were an 
acute disease, whose course was in most instances 
fatal within a comparatively short time, we would 
long since have found the means for effective pre- 
vention just as has been done in the case of small- 
pox, yellow fever, cholera and typhoid fever. 

As a beginning Congress is asked to authorize 
the President to appoint a commission of eminent 


specialists in the medical, economic and _ social 
phases of the subject, vested with sufficient author- 
ity and given ample financial support to make an 
intensive investigation into the etiology of tuber- 
culosis. The commission’s report would biaze the 
trail for the actual campaign for eradication. 

The care of tuberculosis patients who come from 
other parts of the country in a problem which 
has long concerned certain western states. The 
burden is increasing, and Congress will be asked 
to recognize that the care of such consump- 
tives is an interstate problem. The California 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis is leading in an effort to secure 
favorable consideration of a bill designed to pro- 
vide federal subsidies to state, county and muni- 
cipal hospitals which care for such patients. 


NDUSTRIAL measures are expected to in- 

clude those which were prominently before 

the last Congress but failed of enactment, and 
several new ones. 

Agitation against the seamen’s law, enacted 
last year, has outstripped every other topic be- 
fore Congress in its claim on public attention— 
save preparedness. It will be met by sturdy de- 
fence of the measure by Senator La Follette and 
the Seamen’s Union. Moreover, the campaign for 
the safety of passengers on steamships, through 
which the Consumers’ League became interested 
in the seamen’s bill, will be pushed by that or- 
ganization to a new stage. At its meeting in 
November the league voted to take the initiative 
in an effort to obtain a congressional investigation 
of the Eastland disaster. 

The United States Commission on Industria) 
Relations failed to come forward with any drafts 
for legislation to carry out any of the recom- 
mendations in any of its reports. Speaking for 
the new Committee on Industrial Relations, Mr. 
Walsh recently advocated three measures, which 
the committee may by inference be understood to 
be drafting—a federal law or, if necessary, a con- 
stitutional amendment to restrict the power of 
the courts to declare laws unconstitutional; an 
act prohibiting interstate shipment of armed 
guards, machine guns and other similar weapons,. 
except when consigned to the military authorities 
of the state or nation, and an act requiring the 
Federal Trade Commission to consider as unfair 
competition the exploitation of labor through 
long hours, low wages, unsafe or insanitary con- 
ditions, the secretary of labor to be authorized 
to prosecute such cases before the commission. 

The bill sponsored by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation and prepared by a commit- 
tee of experts, to provide an adequate system of 
compensation extended to all civilian employes of 
the government and covering occupational dis- 
eases as well as injuries, has for two years been 
stalled in both houses, though reported favorably 
by the Judiciary Committee of the lower house. 

Efforts to create a bureau of safety in the De- 
partment of Labor will in all probability be re- 
newed in various quarters. At the last Congress a 
bill for this purpose passed the house and was 


favorably reported by the Senate Committee. 

Federal regulation of employment agencies was 
provided for by a bill, advocated by the Progres- 
sive party, which failed of passage at the last ses- 
sion. This will be introduced again. It would do 
away with abuses to which immigrants particular- 
ly, are often subjected when sent from one state to 
another, and provide for a federal license for 
employment agencies doing an interstate busi- 
ness. Federal control through a commissioner of 
labor exchanges was provided for in a companion 
bill which also failed last year. 

The Committee for Immigrants in America is 
especially interested in securing this legislation. 
It was hung up partly on the understanding that 
the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which was investigating the subject of un- 
employment, would come forward with a compre- 
hensive plan and partly because the Bureau of 
Immigration was inaugurating its haphazard post- 
office scheme. Meanwhile the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has undertaken to get at the situation 
by a _ re-investigation of public employment 
agencies. Our national capacity for delay in fac- 
ing this widespread internal problem, freighted 
as it is with human concern, is a commentary on 
the ease and resiliency with which we would 
launch wholesale schemes for giving men jobs at 
war-making. 


yi \eletent bill for the protection of immi- 
grants which was strongly recommended 
by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft and which the 
Committee for Immigrants in America urges, 
would enable federal authorities to enforce the 
treaty rights of foreign subjects. At the present 
time an ambassador may protest that an immi- 
grant has been wrongly treated. But the invasion 
of treaty rights often comes before state rather 
than federal courts. This was the case a number 
of years ago when several Italians were lynched 
in New Orleans. The new bill would give the 
federal courts power to act on all treaty viola- 
tions. 

It is to be hoped that the administration re- 
forms provided for in the Dillingham bill will be 
divorced from the literacy test section, so that 
they can be acted upon separate from the con- 


troversial issue with which they have been linked. . 


Several other amendments to the immigration law 
are expected to come up again for consideration. 
Some of these deal with a situation created by 
the war and provide for letting down the bars in 
the ease of Belgian refugees and others who come 
to America because of military conquest of their 
country. It is expected that from the Pacific 


coast will again come the demand to extend to | 


Japanese and other Asiatics the exclusion laws 
which now exclude Chinese laborers. 


FFORT will be renewed by educators, labor 
unions and employers’ associations to se- 

eure the adoption of the vocational education 
measure recommended by the commission on this 
subject which President Wilson appointed early 
last year. Known as the Smith-IIughes bill in 
the last Congress, its two large aims are to extend 
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the help of the federal government to the state 
in providing vocational education and in trainin 
teachers in this field. These are to be obtaine 
by grants of money and by the establishment 4 
a federal board for vocational education to wor 
with state boards, This federal help is designe 
as a stimulus rather than a support for vocationa 
education in the states. The appropriations a 
arranged in gradually increasing amounts fron 
$500,000 the first year to $3,000,000 the eighth yea 
thereafter. 

The Abercrombie bill will also come up again 
requiring the commissioner of education to devis 
methods and promote plans for the elimination of7 
illiteracy in the United States. 

The resolution for a national prohibition® 
amendment to the federal constitution will bey 
an active congressional issue. The form of this” 
resolution is now being considered by a committee 
representing the temperance forces of the coun= 
try. It is understood that many members of Con 
gress are anxious to pass such a resolution before 
the next presidential campaign, so that the mat- 
ter will become the concern of the states and no 
longer be considered as a national party question. 
Another strong effort will be made this year 
by the Anti-Saloon League to pass a prohibition 
law for the District. 


MONG the measures which social workers in 
Washington will urge are a juvenile court 

bill recommended by a committee appointed by 
the attorney general, legislation to make provision © 
for the custodial care of the feebleminded and an 
indeterminate sentence and parole law applying 
to prisoners receiving sentence in the police court. | 
A minimum wage law for women of the national © : 
capital has long been sought by the Consumers’ 
League of the District of Columbia. Last 
year its efforts were focused on a bill to provide 
$6,000 for a cost of living survey in the national — 
capital as a basis for such wage legislation. Con-— 
gress will again be asked to authorize this survey. 


While with respect to social legislation falling — 
within the field of THe Survey, the Democratic 
régime at Washington has been a distinct dis-— 
appointment in its first two years, compared with 
the records of the preceding administrations, and | 
compared with the high hopes held out by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s inaugural, its administration of the 
affairs of the District of Columbia has been an 
advance. The District commissioners have been — 
of a new type with progressive inclinations: but 
the prospect of making Washington the standard 
city of the new world dwindles if we set out to 
match the old world in battleships and siege guns. 


WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 


HE educators who gathered from every 

quarter of the globe at Oakland this fall did 
not shrink from facing some of the implications, 
personal to their profession, of the European war. 
This bit of analysis from the ‘‘declaration of 
principles’? adopted by the National Education 
Association shows little tendency toward self-ex- 


bet 


| culpation: 


‘ype of education which would tend to preserve and ad- 


Trae The virtual breakdown of civilization in Europe, 
jhich has taken place since the last meeting of this associa- 
pn, has revealed to us how ineffective after all have been 
}e systems of education upon which we have in the past 
jaced so much dependence, in so far as the imparting of that 


nce the higher interests of civilization is concerned. . . . 
Jot only have the systems of education of Europe proved 
jisappointing at the time of supreme test, but we cannot 
onsole ourselves that the results would have been markedly 
ifferent with us had this nation become engaged in such a 


Wtanic struggle. 


“Perhaps no greater work lies ahead of the school, in all 
ands and nations, than that of setting to work in an earnest 


Wndeavor to build up a more enduring type of civilization. 


e have made great progress in industry, commerce, and 
cientific work but little as yet in establishing justice, good 
will, and the reign of law among nations. Our instruction, 


side from those fundamental book subjects which under- 


ie all educational work, has been based upon too narrow 


‘in outlook. 


“Nationalism has been pushed to the front and empha- 
sized, rather than international justice and good-will. The 
eroes of each nation’s history have been those who have 
Hone the greatest injury to other nations and who have 
illed the greatest number of foreigners, rather than those 
ho have conferred the greatest benefits on mankind. Our 
geography has related too much to the position, growth, and 
commercial progress of our own nation, and too little to our 
relations with other peoples. Our patriotism has been too 
much concerned with our rights, and too little with our ob- 
ligations; too much with securing advantages for ourselves, 
and too little with the extension of international justice and 
good-will. 

ie . In most nations today the schools are deliber- 
ately used by those in authority to instill into the minds of 
the young an exaggerated nationalism, which can be touched 
off into international hatred at such moment as the govern- 
ing authorities may desire.” 


With similar accuracy the educators put their 
fingers on a specific weakness in present-day 
schools—the teaching of history and geography: 


“Entirely new values and standards for judging need to be 
created among the different peoples. In particular, the 
school histories need to be rewritten, and the teaching in 
history and geography in the schools needs to be entirely re- 
directed. The emphasis now placed on the deeds of the sol- 
dier should be shifted to those who have created the best of 
our civilization and rendered the most lasting benefits to 
mankind. The emphasis now placed on wars should be 
shifted to the gains to civilization made in the intervals be- 
tween wars, and war should be shown in its true light as a 
destroyer of what civilization creates. The biologic, eco- 
nomic, and human waste of war should be emphasized, and 
the fact that war is the breakdown of law and order and 
civilized society should be made clear to the young. 

“Upon those who teach, but especially upon those who or- 
ganize and administer education, rests the responsibility of 
creating a new national life in all countries—a national 
life which shall prize the fruits of civilization, which shall 
honor most those who advance the larger interests of 
mankind, and which believes in international justice and 
good-will and looks to friendly arbitration rather than to 
brute force to settle the difficulties which may arise between 
nations. The shaping of a new international policy among 
nations, looking ultimately toward international peace and 
good-will and the preservation of the slow gains of civiliza- 
tion, calls for educational statesmanship of a high order, and 
will require time for its accomplishment, but such repre- 
sents the greatest constructive task now before those who 
direct the work of instruction in every nation.” 


VIEWPOINTS 


A S the debate between the pacifists and the 
militarists in this country on the subject 
of preparedness proceeds from day to day, it be- 
comes more and more evident that the two groups 
are separated by differences which must ulti- 
mately be irreconcilable. Both parties to the con- 
tention may be regarded as one in sincerity, 
loyalty and unselfishness. But it may be doubted 
if this unity of spirit can ever avail to bring 
them together on any permanent intellectual 
plane. In at least three fundamental points of 
view, they trend as far asunder as the two poles. 
In the first place, it is to be noted that the 
militarists (using this term to describe those who 
believe in a substantial increase of army and 
navy) are moved in the existing crisis of affairs 
by motives either of fear or of wrath, while the 
pacifists (using this term to describe those who 
believe in limitation of armaments) are moved 
primarily by motives of pity and good will. 

To speak of fear in this connection is not to 
imply anything unworthy, for fear is quite as 
likely to be the consequence of adequate knowl- 
edge of grave peril, as fearlessness may be the 
consequence of ignorance or innocence. Neither 
is wrath, in this era of outrageous abominations, 
anything to be ashamed of. 


Like the militarist, the pacifist has his recur- 
ring moments of alarm and anger. But in the 
case of the latter, as not in the case of the former, 
the dominant emotion is that of compassion. The 
pacifist looks upon a world that is perishing. He | 
sees great masses of men struggling in a horror 
of conflict for which all of them have more or 
less responsibility, and from which no one of 
them can hope to emerge without disaster. For 
some of the combatants he has deeper sympathy 
or less abhorrence than for others. But to all, as 
to friends and brothers in distress, goes forth 
his pity—his desire, at any cost to himself, to 
heal, comfort and save. 

Secondly, the militarists plainly think in terms 
of nationalism, while the pacifists just as plainly 
think in terms of internationalism. The militarist 
is a patriot of the old-fashioned order, who 
desires to establish the glory and happiness of 
his own country, regardless of the effect of his 
policies upon the more general welfare of hu- 
manity. The pacifist, per contra, is a patriot of 
the new dispensation, who sees his country only 
as a part of a larger human whole and _ subor- 
dinates the separate interests of this country to 
the universal interests of mankind. 

If the arming of America, for however high a 
motive of national honor and security, will en- 
gender suspicion, spread abroad new fear, stimu- 
late fresh jealousy and competition among the 
nations of the earth, and thus retard the coming 
of the day of international organization and 
friendship—if, as Lord Rosebery puts it in his 
recent Rhodes lecture, this policy ‘‘means that 
the burden [of armaments], which, after this war, 
will be found to have broken, or almost broken, 
our backs, will continue’’—then the pacifist is op- 
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posed to the recruiting of one more regiment 
or the building of one more submarine. And if 
this forbearance is at the eminent risk of national 
disaster, then he would face the risk without 
flinching. He would even look with confidence, 
though not without sorrow, upon the sacrifice of 
nationality, if by this sacrifice the cause of a re- 
deemed lumanity could be advanced. 

So to lose the smaller life and find the larger 
is a law of conduct not without authority. Of 
course, if the idea of humanity is regarded ag a 
pure illusion, and the idea of the nation as the 
only reality either today or in the future, all this 
is ‘‘the height of the ridiculous.’’ But to the 
pacifist the race and not the nation constitutes 
reality. And for this viewpoint he finds justifica- 


tion, be it said, not merely in the concepts of | 


spiritual idealism, but in the facts of racial ex- 
perience which are one long tale of the merging 
of lesser into greater political entities. 

Thirdly, the militarists, in the last analysis, are 
materialists who put their trust in physical 
weapons, whereas the pacifists are spiritualists 
who believe absolutely in the potency of moral 
and spiritual forces. To talk to the militarist 
about protecting ourselves against foreign ag- 
gression by patience, forbearance, good-will, is 
to talk madness; whereas to the pacifist, it is to 
talk the only kind of sanity which he knows. The 
pacifist believes, in the most literal way in the 
world, in the reality of the spirit. His confidence 
cannot be shaken that love is the greatest thing 
in the world, and ‘‘never faileth.”’ 

In the futility of arms as compared with words, 
in the weakness of conquerors as compared with 
prophets, to control the destinies of humanity, 
the pacifist sees historical evidence of the validity 
of his faith. Christ is here the crowning example. 
To the militarist, his death was an unadulterated 
calamity; His refusal to take up arms against His 
aggressors the act of a coward or a madman. To 
the pacifist His death was His supreme triumph, 
His assent to crucifixion the act of the wisest as 
well as the bravest of men. Just because the 
spirit is ever supreme over the flesh is it true that 
Jesus was never so secure, never so strong, never 
so victorious, as when He hung upon the cross. 

Such are the contrasting attitudes of militarists 
and pacifists! It is quite impossible that funda- 
mentally these two groups can ever be brought 
to think and act together. To the extent that life 
must go on, and adjustments between extreme 
viewpoints thus be effected, it is probable that we 
shall witness compromises in public policy in this 
country, as we have already in such private and 
unofficial endeavors as that represented, for in- 
stance, by the League to Enforce Peace. Nor can 
such compromises be regarded as wholly without 
usefulness even by those who cannot conscien- 
tiously support them. Certain it is that the great 
body of the people, in a generation which has been 
granted security rather than achieved it through 
foree or moral adventure, are possessed by 
neither extreme passion. Swayed this way and 
that by the dreads and idealisms which tug at 
their inertia, they approach an affirmative solu- 


tion of world relationships by neither of thes 
two high-roads of agitation. 

On the contrary, the American people, as som 
one has picturesquely expressed it, ‘‘are the con 
flicting crossways of a matter-of-fact world wher 
the traditions of the fighting centuries of the pas 
are countered by a great and contrary commo! 
experience—that of a continent peopled by mer 
of all races and nationalities at peace with thei 
neighbors.’’ 

But the convinced exponents of neither phil 
osophy of action, militarist and pacifist, can b 
expected, or rightly asked, to give ground; an 
we await the day when the one will yield to th 
persuasion of events and an embracing social pur- 
pose. Meanwhile, let the debate go on—the 
pacifist at least well content at the sure prospect 
that, if not in his own then at some later time, his 
faith will be justified, and his viewpoint become 
the captured vision of humanity. | 


Joun Haynes HotMgs. 


THE UNSHACKLED SPIRIT 


ORN in slavery, yet free in spirit, Booker 

T. Washington came up out of bondage to 

lead not only his own people, but many of those 
who despised his people, into that ‘‘larger room’’ 
where those willing to see the truth live and move. — 

It is a commonplace that there are in the com- 
munity three disadvantaged groups: the woman 
shut out from professional openings and cramped 
in economic opportunity; the laboring man de- 
void of capital, unable to obtain access to the land 
and dependent upon the employer for his enjoy- 
ment of life, and the Negro held by race prejudice — 
‘behind the veil.’’ 

‘Two kinds of disadvantage hold these groups 
out of the stream of ordinary opportunity enjoyed 
by the white man possessed of material well- — 
being—first, legal or political barriers, such as un- 
equal protection of the law, actual restrictive leg- 
islation, social prejudice so universal in practice 
as to amount to an item in the ‘‘custom of the 
country’? and so in the ‘‘common’’ law. Illustra- 
tions of these barriers may be found in the differ- 
ence in educational opportunity formerly provided 
for men and women, in the different treatment by 
the courts of labor combinations and employers’ 
associations, in the total Jack in many portions of 
the South of protection offered to the black man 
accused of crime. 

Movements have been inaugurated to remove 
and demolish these barriers. In the case of the 
black man, associations have arisen to preach the 
gospel of equal opportunity, to provide wider op- 
portunity, to care for grievances where they may 
be righted, to secure protection and to obtain 
remedial legislation. 

But there is a second kind of limitation from 
which the three groups of the disadvantaged suf- 
fer, the limitations of an inner kind, resulting 
from a spirit that is less than free. To the break- 
ing of the bonds that lay about the spirits of his 


people rather than those that tied their feet, 


ooker T. Washington gave his life. Themselves, 
would have break the bonds of sloth, of fear, 
* ignorance, of appetite. 
If he seemed to underemphasize the difficulties 
owing out of external political and social re- 
riction, it was rather due to his unceasing cry 
1at the kingdom of power and wealth and dignity 
n rest finally only on spiritual achievement, self- 
ontrol, foresight, thrift, the practice of the com- 
10n virtues. No breaking of the outer bond can 
lone free the spiritual slave. 
Some, who from selfish motives wished to dwell 
n the weaknesses which the colored people share 
ith the poor and disclassed of all groups, over- 
eard with glee his admonitions to his own—to 
ave, to be faithful, industrious, clean—and took 
atisfaction as though he had acquiesced in their 
hought of inferior capacity.. No’ one could hear 
1im with an open mind, however, and fail to real- 
ze that his message was equally applicable to the 
hite race. No one could fail to realize that he 
saw the weaknesses of his white neighbors and 
elt the bitterness of the political and social re- 
strictions enforced by the whites. 

Booker T. Washington was, however, always 
more than a Negro—nobly human within his race 
—and because of this, the simple people of his own 
race, the honest-hearted of both races, heard and 
followed. He had many great human qualities of 
leadership, of organizing capacity, of oratorical 
power, and of imagination. But his contribution is 
richer because of gifts peculiar to his people. 


That rare humor, the exquisite sense of another’s 
feelings that is the basis of social power, rich 


vocabulary, high emotional appeal! American 
life would be so enormously enriched if we thought 
in terms of what colored people can do instead of 
what they must be prevented from trying to do! 


ND so his contribution to the thinking of the 
white South has not always been clear. 
Though the least thoughtful realized that he was 
not a ‘‘common nigger’’ to be called ‘‘Booker,’’ 
they did not always arrive at the point of recog- 
nizing the dignity of the man by calling him ‘‘mis- 
ter’’; but they could find a middle path by call- 
ing him ‘‘professor.’’ For thousands of white 
persons, that short step is the first advance in the 
direction of freeing their own spirits. For, of 
course, the race or caste feeling is a band tight 
about the spirits of the white South, to many of 
whom Booker T. Washington gave the first glim- 
mering sense of their own bondage. 

For these, his service is incalculable, one never 
to be measured, and to be recognized only gradu- 
ally and by relatively few. And yet as the nation 
could not live half bond and half free in the days 
of political slavery, so in the days to come, the 
spiritual bonds of prejudice are to be broken from 
the white South as those to which he called atten- 
tion are to be stricken from the black South. Only 
when both are removed will either be wholly free. 


SopHonispa P, BRECKINRIDGE. 


THE SOCIAL VISION 
Berrua C. Loven 
Dedicated to the Graduate Club of the School for Social Workers, Boston 
(To the tune of Auld Lang Syne) 


ITH loyal hearts and lofty hopes 
We pledge our faith to thee, 

That ever through the changing years 

Thy name shail honored be. 
Thine still the task to hold on high, 

Clear-burning, steadfast, bright, 
New visions of a fairer day, 

New concepts of the right. 


Not with our lips our debt we pay, 
Nor with great gifts and rare. 

We serve thee best when forth we fling, 
Thy spirit everywhere; 

When forth we fling, through jangling street, 
Through court and shop and mill, 

Sweet reason, human kindliness, 
High dreamings, love-lent skill. 


Give yet more free to them who come 
All eager to thy door, 
A wisdom that shall open eyes 
Sealed dark and blind before. 
Train minds to think courageous thoughts, 
To dare far plans and wide, 
To work, endure, that soon or late 
Thy visions shall abide. 


za | 


EWSPAPER man, bank officer and 
personal conductor of a midnight 
coffee wagon for “down and outs,” Mal- 
colm McDowell, brother of Mary E. Mc- 
Dowell of the University of Chicago 
Settlement, has recently been appointed 
secretary of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners. 

Mr. McDowell was one of a group of 
unusual newspaper men, which included 
Ray Stannard Baker, who made the staff 
of the Chicago Record notable. He 
served as political editor of that paper 
until it became the Record-Herald. 

After some years as officer in a 
Chicago bank, he went to Baltimore to 
take charge of the publicity work for 
the Southern Settlement and Organiza- 
tion Association. From Baltimore he 
has gone to one of the positions which 
afford special opportunity for social ser- 
vice in the work of the federal govern- 
ment. 

While a bank officer in Chicago Mr. 
McDowell became interested in the prob- 
lem of homeless men during a period of 
great unemployment. Many Chicago 
business men believed that only vagrants 
and hoboes were out of work. But Mr. 
McDowell, with keen human sympathy, 
felt that there were hundreds of re- 
spectable young men who had only a few 
cents and who shrank from the crowd 
at the Municipal Lodging-house. 

To test his belief he appeared one 
New Year’s eve in the lodging-house 
district of Chicago with a wagon equip- 
ped to serve hot coffee and bread free 
to anyone who asked. The crowd in- 
creased rapidly. Dean Walter T. Sum- 
ner, whose parish included the lodging- 
houSe district, came to his help and 
James Mullenbach, at that time super- 
intendent of the Municipal Lodging- 
house, interested Mr. McDowell in an 
effort to secure the money for increased 
facilities of that institution. For three 
winters there was rarely a night when 
he was not personally in charge of his 
coffee wagon. 

This undertaking stirred another 
Chicago business man with a realization 
of the need for a cheap but comfortable 
hotel, with the result that the Dawes 
Hotel was built by Charles D. Dawes 
in memory of his son [see THE SuRVEY 
for January 24, 1914]. The Dawes 
Hotel has proved very successful. 

“Mr. McDowell has always found a 
greater satisfaction in service to plain, 
needy human beings than in the activi- 
ties of money making,” said a fellow 
social worker who knows him well, “and 
that spirit will characterize his work 
for the Indians.” 


[D®. EUGENE F. McCAMPBELL, 

for four years secretary of the 
state Board of Health of Ohio, has been 
appointed professor of preventive medi- 
cine in Ohio State University. Dr. Mc- 
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Campbell graduated from the University 
oi Chicago and Rush Medical College. 
He has: taught in Ohio State, Chicago 
and Wisconsin Universities, and has had 
experience in several hospitals. In 1909, 
he studied typhus fever ior the govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

The results of his four years’ work 
in Ohio are visible in all parts of the 
state. Villages which formerly were 
breeding-places of disease are now put- 
ting away the possibilities of pollution 
and are enforcing health regulations 
which for years slumbered peacefully on 
the statute books. Citizens of the state 
have investigated their water-supply 
system and their sewage system. They 
have demanded that their family phy- 
sician report cases of contagious disease. 
They are requiring of their boards of 
education better school sanitation, and 
medical and dental supervision of their 
children. 

In fact, one member of the state Board 
oi Health says that “Ohio has awaken- 
ed in the past four years to the need of 


intelligent public health work more than 


PREPAREDNESS 


To THE Epitor: For a short, popular, 
clear, convincing statement of a reason- 
able platform of real preparedness I 
think the contribution of Mrs. Benedict 
in THe Survey for November 13 is 
about ideal. 

C. S. Bacon, M.D. 

Chicago. 


CONGRESS OF THE SUBMERGED 


To tHE Epitor: The account of the 
meeting of the delegates of the Ukrain- 
ians described in THe Survey for No- 
vember 6 is the sort of thing of which 
we should become more familiar. I pre- 
sume that there are fewer who know 
who the Ukrainians are than any of our 
immigrants. However, a large propor- 
tion of our recent immigrants represent 
the same condition of subjection as they 
do, and I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the statement of Mr. Pollock 
that this is the first congress of a sub- 
merged people is not quite correct. 

During the last few months, I have 
myself attended similar congresses of 
Croatians, Poles, Bohemians and Slo- 
vaks. Last winter the Bohemians and 
Slovaks organized a national committee 
looking towards political freedom. The 
South Slavs, composed of Servian Slo- 
venians and Croatians, have been hold- 
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during its entire previous history.” 
Dr. McCampbell has organized tra’ 
ing exhibits with lecturers, he has ¢ 
cured the co-operation of all manner 
organizations, and has kept his close 
organized department out of politics. — 
Especially significant has been Dr. Mi 
Campbell’s investigation of industri: 
diseases. Reports of his investigatio 
published in the bulletins of the sta 
Board of Health together make — 
“source book” invaluable to the stude 
in that field. Although transferred 
the university, Dr. McCampbell’s prae 
tical interest in the board will be con 
tinued and his experience drawn upon 


EORGE R. BEDINGER, for thre 
years director of the Milk ane 
Baby Hygiene Association of Boston, be 
comes on December 1 executive head o 
the Children’s Aid Society of Detroit 
The Boston directors pay cordial tribut 
to Mr. Bedinger’s share in the succes 
of the work there. In number of sta 
tions, equipment of staff, and attendane 
at clinics the association shows a record 
of splendid growth. Coincident with 
this growth has occurred a noteworth 
decline in Boston’s infant death-rate 
Ranking fourth among the ten larges 
cities of the country in 1912, with a rate 
of 115 in 1,000, Boston now stands sec 
ond only to New York, the rate for this 
past year being 103 in 1,000, with every 
prospect of further decrease. 


ing meetings together for the purpose of 
South Slovak freedom. In September 
the Croatians-had a national meeting in 
Cleveland, in which tremendous enthu- 
siasm was aroused for the politicab 
emancipation of Croatia after the war- 

In spite of the great patriotism man- 
ifested by these national meetings, it 
would be difficult to find any people more 
loyal than they to the American govern- 
ment. America represents to these sub- 
merged people exactly the thing for 
which they have been struggling, name- 
ly freedom, and we need anticipate no 
danger from their enthusiasm for the 
cause of national freedom. 

Few people realize that comparatively 
few of our recent immigrants have come 
from a country where their people are 
sovereign. For instance, out of the 1,500 
Servians in Cleveland, all but three or 
four come from Austria. Out of the 
approximately 10,000 Roumanians in 
Cleveland less than ten come from Rou- 
mania and there are not more than 1,- 
500 from Roumania proper in the United 
States. 

They have lived under conditions in ~ 
which every possible effort has been 
made to crush out their national indi- 
viduality, and we ought to look uporm 
these organizations for national freedom 
as manifestations of character. There 
is certainly no danger of a hyphen in 


mmunications 


se people who never knew liberty un- 
they came to America. 

H. A. Miter. 
ofessor of Sociology, 
Oberlin College.] 
berlin, Ohio. 


WAGES AND BONDS 


“o THE Epitor: Have you fully con- 
red the effect of the final paragraph 
the article For Baker’s Place in Tom 
nson’s Shoes in your issue for Oc- 
er 30—a bond issue to care for an 
rating deficit incurred by the present 
r. Baker’s) administration—and the 
imum wage for common labor of 
50 per day? 

ho eventually foots the bill? Is the 
labor in 
If it is not 
y should city workmen employed 
ht hours a day reap an advantage 
m city employment? Much of the 
rk requires no special skill, street 
aning and the like, and should employ 

out-of-job man at such a wage only 
will maintain him until regular em- 
yment is available. If, instead, such 
wage as that proposed is given, the 
rk will become permanent for a few 
d the lot of labor of the same kind 
industries will have so much greater 
rden to bear. Cleveland cannot thrive 
en current expenses are passed along 
’ bond issues. 

Witiam P. Waite. 

Lowell, Mass. 


FREE SPEECH 


To tHE Epitor: I cannot understand 
ow THE Survey can find worthy of 
int the article in the issue for Octo- 
r 31 entitled, How One Town Learned 
Lesson in Free Speech. It is nothing 
ore or less than a recital of the law- 
ss actions of a self-confessed band of 
narchists, menacing the interest of 
roperty-holders, disseminating a gospel 
f hate, exploiting the ignorant for their 
wn selfish ends, ridiculing any and all 
eligious opinions, and openly preaching 
eason to the American flag and down 
ith everything and everybody, except 
e Industrial Workers of the World. 
And this group, whom your special 
riter canonizes, as the great army of 
mancipators “silently dropping off 
reight cars in the dead of night” to 
iberate wage slaves from their bondage 
f toil, “are college men, clergymen and 
(. M. C.. A. secretaries,” a fine compli- 
nent, indeed, for all three. 


As one who has rubbed shoulders with 
he Industrial Workers of the World in 
New York and other cities, if they are 
in educated class of men, they very 
leverly disguised that fact. . My per- 
onal experience has thoroughly con- 
‘inced me that for the most part, their 
1umbers are made up of an ignorant 
oreign rabble, mixed together with a 
onglomeration of professional pan- 
iandlers, hoboes and a few leaders with 
rains enough to mislead and deceive 
heir hungry-for-adventure followers. 

How can such an element contribute 
nything of a constructive nature to the 
velfare of the masses when they are by 
very word, thought and action destruc- 
ive? Surely, the columns of THE Sur- 


‘and condition, even 


vey could be utilized for a more noble 
and uplifting purpose than the glorify- 
ing of the red flag of Anarchy. 
Tuomas J. Noonan. 
[Secretary and superintendent the 
Rescue Society. ] 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: It had not occurred 
to me, until reading Thomas J. Noonan’s 
letter, that I was guilty of “the glorify- 
ing of the red flag of Anarchy.” 

I do not believe in the philosophy 
either of the I. W. W. or of the Social- 
ists, nor in the program of the I. W. W. 
The leading spokesman of these men 
last winter said to me that “either the 
I. W. W. must crush religion or religion 
will crush the I. W. W.” I am giving 
my life to the one business of preaching 
religion—of preaching the gospel of 
Jesus Christ as I understand it. In phil- 
osophy and program we are far apart. 

But I think I understand the I. W. W.; 
I do not believe that our industrial so- 
ciety has reached perfection; I am will- 
ing to listen to the men who preach a 
better industrial order; when they are 
willing to suffer for their preaching I 
am inclined to like them, even though I 
may think them wholly mistaken in their 
philosophy and program. 

It was the people, like Mr. Noonan, 
who would forcibly restrain these men 
from preaching their convictions, who 
in fact boosted them into significance 
last winter. When the I. W. W. were 
let alone, they had an audience of forty 
or fifty, and were disturbing nobody. 
When the police began to deny them 
their right of free speech, their audience 
was in a week swelled to a thousand 
sympathetic hearers and was growing 
every night. 

It was very surprising to me to see 
how easily these men were influenced 
by any man who seemed to have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their attitude 
though that man 
might preach to them the very phi- 
losophy and gospel which would disinte- 
grate their organization. If a man has 
a better philosophy, which he sincerely 
believes in, he will surely not be afraid 
to mingle freely with these men for ex- 
change of ideas, nor begrudge the dis- 
cipline it takes to qualify himself to com- 
bat their mistaken ideas before the same 
people to whom they appeal. 

It was the men who were afraid to 
meet Jesus fairly in the conflict of ideas 
and ideals, who undertook to silence him 
by physical force. Always when we 
undertake to silence our opponent by 
physical force, we boost him and degrade 
ourselves. Free institutions stand for 
the free battle of ideas. If the I. W. W. 
or any other men begin by physical 
force to transgress their neighbor’s se- 
curity of person and property, then they 
should be restrained promptly and effi- 
ciently. But the attempt to create arti- 
ficial excuses for suppressing them by 
physical force, merely proclaims our 
own weakness and fear, and adds cred- 
ence to all the harsh things they say 
about present industrial and social con- 


ditions. 
Watiace M. Suort. 


[Minister the Central Church. ] 
———., lowa. 


JOTTINGS 


In his Thanksgiving proclamation to the 
Boy Scouts of America, Collin H. Living- 
stone, the president, urged the boys to 
do their daily good turn with the day in 
mind. He suggested that a scout or a 
patrol of them ‘might be of practical ser- 
vice to the local associated charities or 
other philanthropic organizations, or to the 
authorities of the church, by serving as 
messengers to collect and distribute fuel, 
food and clothing for those in need and 
in this way share in the work and spirit 
of the day.” 


Under the caption, A Man and a Stock- 
holder, Colliers Weekly for November 6 
publishes the following editorial : 

“Charles M. Cabot of Boston left a 
$50,000 fund to be used in getting better 
conditions for workers. As a stockholder 
in the United States Steel Corporation he 
was aroused by a Collier’s editorial and 
made an inside fight for sanitation, safety, 
and decent hours in the steel business. In 
contrast with the security hogs (Kipling’s 
“widow and orphan who pray for 10 per 
cent”), the example of Charles M. Cabot 
stands out as a man’s act. When that ex- 
ample is more generally followed, corpora- 
tions will be thought better of.” 


A new hall for the exhibit of the indus- 
trial arts is to be added to the Chicago Art 
Institute building as the gift of W. H. 
Miner, inventor and manufacturer of rail- 
way appliances. It is to bear the name of 
Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus as a tribute to 
his service in not only promoting a love of 
the fine arts, but in collecting the Wedg- 
wood and other exhibits of the industrial 
arts. In the new hall will be installed the 
exhibits of British pottery and porcelain, 
of laces and coverings, brocades, silks and 
velvets, the antiquarian, Persian and Wedg- 
wood collections. This additional building 
will facilitate the work of the industrial 
arts school at the Art Institute, which has 
been developed during the European war 
because the importations associated- with 
industrial art have so largely ceased. 


Under the presidency of Prof. Edward 
A. Ross of Wisconsin the American So- 
ciological Society has been fortunate last 
year and this in linking certain broad social 
problems with immediate and dynamic 
events. Last year the sessions at Prince- 
ton were given up to a discussion of free 
communication — speech, press, meeting. 
This year it is the sociological aspects of 
war and militarism that will be discussed 
at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, Decem- 
ber 28-31. First comes a joint meeting of 
the American Statistical Association and 
the American Sociological Society, with 
presidential addresses by Professors Ross 
and E. Dana Durand, and then three sessions 
on War and Militarism, in relation to moral 
and social values, in relation to the status 
of women, and in relation to government 
and politics. Among the speakers will be The- 
odore Roosevelt, John Metz, of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society; Mabel T. Boardman, 
of the American Red Cross Society; Prof. 
Emily Greene Balch, one of the delegates 
sent by the Woman’s Peace Congress at 
The Hague to the war capitals; President 
Mary Woolley of Mount Holyoke College; 
former Governor Simeon E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut, and William English Walling. 
At @ final session Brooks Adams will dis- 
cuss, Can war be done away with? 


REPRINTS 
Towards World 


Government 


By 


George W. Nasmyth 


Eight-page reprints of Mr. Nasmyth’s 
interpretation of ten additional construc- 
tive proposals calculated to advance 
the cause of peace, which appeared in 
The Survey for November 20 can be 
had at the following rates: 


i Copy fér cre. |: .+S20-07 

5 Copies for eae -28 
LOR RES Sie. ce -50 
PRY 6 =. OG ee mrs) otalahO 
50m a4 a cs argues 2a 1) 
100 * Sortie cise .O0 
200 * Soe Oe 8.00 
250) $6 es - 10.00 


This is the first of a series of reprints 
which The Survey will bring out from 
time to time as a means of furnishing at 
standing rates according to the number 
of pages especially significant and valu- 
able articles in a form suitable for 
separate distnbution. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED--General supervisor of men’s 
and boys’ activities in comprehensive rec- 
reation system. Civil service. Residence 
rule waived. Salary $1,600. Address Ira 
W. Jayne, Supt., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—Trained nurse to organize 
and direct attendance department in public 
schools. Town of thirty thousand. Address 
2219, SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


STEWARD—Man, 36, and wife, experi- 
enced institution workers, wish position as 
steward, etc. At present employed. Ad- 
vancement only reason for changing. Ad- 
dress 2220, SurRvEY. 


COLLEGE trained young married couple 
desires positions as Assistant Superintend- 
ent and Matron of a large Childrens Home 
or Industrial School. ‘Ten years experi- 
ence. Both employed at present as teachers 
in a large Boys School. Best references. 
Address 2221 Survey. 


YOUNG man, University graduate, in- 
terested in vocational guidance work, de- 
sires position in connection with municipal 
or corporation employment bureau. Ad- 
dress 2222, SurRvEY. 


POSITION wanted by Jewess with ex- 
ecutive and organizing ability. Settlement 
and institutional experiences. Address 2223, 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN of ability and train- 
ing desires a position as executive head of 
charity organization or settlement. Has ex- 
perience in both. Address 2224, Survey. 


new subscriptions to the magazine. 


December | to every subscriber. 


one book or one magazine. 


gains will be 


Work fore 3) oe Se 


The other offers are as good or better. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 I.uLTON Street, Brookityn, N. Y. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMBEIXE, 


110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Cc. IL. & ELS. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


| TIAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


L | 


Give The Survey to a friend with broad interests 
Give a book to yourself or another friend 


URVEY readers, we find, like to send the magazine as a Christmas gift. 
also enjoy new books for their own shelves. re 
aim to bring these demands together by combining the sale of the two items. We 

can thus pass on a special bargain to our readers and find a profit for ourselves in 


The Survey for one year to a new reader and The House 
on Henry Street, by Lillian D. Wald for - - - 
The regular price for the two is $5.00. 


The Survey for one year to a new reader and the World’s 


The regular price for the two is $6.00. 


We will handle your order whenever received, but DO YOUR CHRIST- 
MAS SHOPPING EARLY is our motto. 


— 


They 


As a co-operative enterprise, 


Special prices will be quoted on popular boo 
serious books, books in our field and on the leading magazines. 4 

The special prices are on combinations of a new subscription to The Survey and 
The book or second magazine may be sent to the same 
address as The Survey or to yourself or another friend. We will make shipments on 


$3.25 


$4.00 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman's | 
FORERUNNER 

1916 
CALENDAR 


For every day in the year there 
are Gilman quotations, crystal 
clear and deeply wise. If you 
had them with you for 1915, you 
will want the days of 1916 to 
be as brightly illumined; if they 
are unknown to you, they will © 
be a new and continual pleasure. 
Cover sketch of Mrs. Gilman by 
A. G. Learned 


A Most Satisfactory Christmas Gift 


60 cents net. 10 cents postage 


CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall St., New York City 


MANAGING housekeeper — companion. 
By refined, capable, Protestant lady. Good 
manager, experienced with children. High- 
est credentials. Address 2225, Survey. 


BULLETINS: 


i Biber Meals, "* 10c;\ ** Food 
Values,’ 10c; ree-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date ee. Labor Saving Ap: 
dhehoycts I5c: “* The Profession of Home-Making,” 
ome Study, B cinta Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


**THE LOGICAL 


BASIS OF PEACE” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address First 
Cuurcn, Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


October 9 Wanted 


Extra copies of this issue are needed because _ 
an unexpected demand has exhausted the 
stock in our office. Will all readersof The Sur- _ 
vey who do not keep their issues for binding, © 
forward copies of October 9 to 7 


THE SURVEY 
105 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


To those who are able to help us out, our 
hearty thanks. 


